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INSPIRATION FROM “JUST DAVID” 


Eleanor H. Porter did not write “Just 
Davip” as a sermon, nor even base it upon 
a text, but any one who has read the story 
must be impressed by the appropriateness 
of the passage from Ephesians, “Speaking 
to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
in your heart to the Lord,” upon which a 
Southern pastor recently based a talk about 
the book. Briefly outlining the story he 
characterized the volume as ‘‘a book with 
a soul’; continuing, “one feels in putting 
it down, that he has been in rare society, 
the memory of which will linger like the 
glow from an evening sun.” Of David him- 
self, the preacher said, ‘“‘David may have 
been something of a mystic, but it is the 
mysticism which holds the key to all glad 
endeavor and all success.” 


WAR AND MISSIONS 


“Brack SHEEP,” that remarkable story of 
an American girl’s missionary work in 


Africa, will be published in England by * 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, of London. 
Ina recent letter toher American publishers, 
the author, Miss Jean Mackenzie, says: 
“Our mission in Africa has cabled a request 
for my return, and I expect to sail for 
Cameroon early in November, to serve an 
emergency term of a year. I am the only 
French-speaking person who is available, 
and the need is extreme in a mission which 
has passed from a German government to a 
French Government.” 


MR. TOMLINSON’S POPULARITY - 


Thinking of a book for a boy always sug- 
gests Everett T. Tomlinson, whose stories 
are established as permanent favorites. 
Among the many letters which Mr. Tomlin- 
son receives are included appreciations, not 
only from young readers but from teachers, 
parents, and librarians. The following para- 
graph expresses the general opinion, and 
the common situation: — 

“Your books are among the most popu- 
lar in the library, — in fact, there are times 
when their popularity leads to much ex- 


citement. The City cut my book appropria- 
tion this year, leaving us to get along as well 
as we can on a short book supply, and I 
have known boys to wait for three hours 
in line at the Tomlinson shelf.” 


ARE THE “MOVIES” A FORM OF 
RELAXATION? 


In the general agitation, continually surg- 
ing around the question of the benefits and 
dangers of moving pictures, it is interest- 
ing to note what Professor G. T. W. Patrick 
says on the subject in his recently published 
book, “The Psychology of Relaxation.” 

“In no sense can moving pictures be 
included in forms of relaxation for children. 
On the contrary, their effect is to speed up 
a mental life, already under too much stim- 
ulation. The concentration of attention, 
even mined by the plot-interest, and by the 
rapidity of the changing scenes, is an effect 
quite the opposite of that which recreation 
and relaxation seek to attain. 

“We hear about the educational value of 
the moving pictures. Surely, if this is edu- 
cation, it is of an antiquated kind. Every 
educator now knows that an education in 
which the child is passive and quiescent 
is of little value. The child must respond; 
he must react to his impressions. Flash- 
ing before his eyes a lot of scenes is not 
education, even when the scenes themselves 
are of a harmless character.” 


A LOST ART 


In a letter to the author, Mrs. Lillian 
Hart Tryon, Professor Winchester of Wes- 
7 College says of “Speaxinc or Home”: 
“TI congratulate you upon your mastery 
of what sometimes seems almost a lost art— 
the art of the familiar essay. There is a 
blend of sound sense, keen observation, and 
quiet humor in your little book, if I know 
what those virtues are.” Mrs. Tryon mod- 
estly calls the tribute “a bit of post-gradu- 
ate kindness,” since she was formerly a pu- 
pi of Professor Winchester, but those who 

ave read the book will not be inclined to 
agree with her entirely. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


ONE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


Eacu .Christmas, we all wonder 
which of two sorts of presents to 
make, — a useful present or a pure- 
ly ornamental present. Perhaps the 
only years during the lives of any of 
us when this has not been the chief 
subject of our reflections when plan- 
ning for Christmas, have been year 
before last, last year, and this year, 
the three Christmas tides of the 
great war. Prior to the holiday season 
of these three years, have not our 
thoughts turned mostly toward the 
matter of expense in regard to Chris- 
mas presents? We have tried to 
plan to remember our relatives and 
friends, and even the children of our 
acquaintance adequately, yet with- 
out much outlay of money, in order 
that we may have just so much more 
to give, —to the Red Cross Society, to 
one or another of the relief associa- 
tions abroad, or to the charitable or- 
ganizations of our own home towns. 
This year the need for such giving 
is even greater than it was last year, 
or year before last. Not only every 
dollar, but every nickel counts great- 
ly now, in the Red Cross Society and 
in every one of the relief associa- 
tions, whether in Europe or at home. 
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More than before we need to plan 
our Christmas giving on the basis 
of a small financial expenditure. 

What, then, shall we give for 
Christmas presents? Of the many 
things, there is one that some of us 
can give, and this is a membership 
in the American Red Cross Society. 
Such a membership costs one dollar. 
To persons who cannot afford it, 
and yet who would like greatly to 
be enrolled in the membership list 
of the Red Cross Society, a dollar 
for that purpose from one whocan 
afford it, would make a particularly 
good Christmas present. It is a fact, 
attested by one of the most promi- 
nent surgeons in America who has 
been to the front, that wounded 
soldiers have been operated upon 
withoutan anesthetic, because there 
was not sufficient money. to buy it,— 
and that the amount of ether neces- 
sary for such an operation costs only 
ten cents! Other things are needed 
in proportion, and, in proportion, 
one dollar will help to buy them, — 
that one dollar that some person 
may give to some other person for 
a Christmas present of a member- 
ship fee for one year in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Society. 
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THE PRIVACY OF CHILDREN _ 


So soon as children learn show tp, 
write, and begin to learn letters, the’ 
question arises as to whether their 
parents should read the letters they 
write and receive, or not. Similarly, 
when they begin to keep journals. 
And the conclusion reached is usual- 
ly that both the letters and the jour- 
nals should be read. Of course there 
are reasons why such supervision is 
wise. Yet, there is a real reason why 
parents should not ask to see, or take 
it for granted that they should see 
either the letters or the journals of 
their children. This reason is that 
letters and ‘journals are essentially 
private, and one of the things that 
it is of the first importance to teach 
children is to understand and to re- 
spect privacy. This lesson, like so 
many others, is best taught by ex- 
ample. Children very early learn 


that grown-ups do not read one an- ~ 


other’s letters without permission so 
to do; nor do they read or ask to 
read one another’s journals. They 
learn what privacy means, in these 
matters,—and at the same time they 
often learn that their own privacy in 
the same particulars is not respected. 

It should be,—as scrupulously as 
that of grown-ups. The result in 
the case of letters is apt to be rather 
faulty spelling, and in the case of 
journals, hasty writing; but there 
will be another very different, very 
vital result: a growth in understand- 
ing on the part of the children of the 
inviolability of another person’s 
privacy. It-is not too much to say 
that children, if their privacy is re- 
spected, will grow up to: be men 
and: women who can be depended 
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upon to .respect the privacy of 
others, — not only in relation to 
more obviots. matters, such as: let- 
ters and journals, but to the extent 
of a careful keeping of the confi- 
dences of other persons, whether 
requested so to do, or not! 


‘““HANDING ON” 


THERE is a pleasant custom in the 
South, among friends, of handing 
on from one family to another, 
children’s clothes. An embroidered 
baby dress, for instance, is very 
likely to be worn by half a dozen 
babies of different families. Simi- 
larly, with other garments, — par- 
ticularly with especially pretty and 
choice.articles of attire. 

The other day, one Southern 
woman chanced to meet another 
Southern woman; they had not seen 
each other since childhood. What 
were their words of greeting? One 
said; “I remember wearing your 
braided pique coat!” The other 
said, “And I remember wearing 
your white dress, made with the 
puffs and insertion!” The remem- 
brances were pleasant, and in some 
inexplainable way had made and 
kept a bond between the two. 

This plan might well be followed 
more extensively than it is in other 
sections of the country. It would 
save a considerable amount of sew- 
ing and of expenditure, in connection 
with children’s clothes; it would 
increase neighborly feeling among 
young parents; and, perhaps pleas- 
antest of all, it would make a con- 
nection between children, not other- 
wise related, pleasant to “hand on” 
to after years. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Pu.D. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY IN 
SCOTLAND 
WHEN one tries in imagination to 
look back to that far-off time when 
history was beginning to take shape 
in Scotland, one is again reminded 
of the influence of geographical en- 
vironment upon history. A refer- 
ence to the map of Scotland at once 
suggests the striking connection 
between history and land in this 
particular case. The country is 
mountainous, on the whole, with a 
remarkably jagged outline along its 
very extensive seacoast. , The dis- 
tance is not great to the continent 
of Europe, yet Scotland lies well to 
the north, and is protected by 
stormy seas. England is at hand on 
the south, but separated by natural 
barriers. There are regions where 
the primitive tribes, and even civil- 
ized folk, would long find shelter 
amidst mountain fastnesses, and 
much smaller armies would be 
needed to afford protection. More- 
over, the country has characteris- 
tics of its own, with its desolate, 
though picturesque moors, its rocky 
hills and mountains, cut by great 
arms of the sea and by the numer- 
ous lakes and streams. One would 
expect to find an impressive corre- 
spondence on the part of the people, 
just as in Greece, Switzerland, and 
in other countries where the local 
history is so intimately connected 


with a distinctive environment of 
beauty and power. Such indeed is 
the case to a remarkable degree, 
and one may well give special atten- 
tion for a time to Scottish history in 
contrast with the history of England, 
in which it is ordinarily merged. 
Looking to the north where the 
country is more wild and mountain- 
ous, one realizes why the Highlands, 
containing two thirds of the total 
area of the country, have played so 
prominent a part in Scottish his- 
tory. In that part of Scotland there 
are fewer opportunities for com- 
mercial enterprises, save hunting, 
fishing, and sheep-raising; but a 
better chance to live an isolated, 
characteristic life, a mode of life 
likely to exert profound influences 
as time passes. Then, toward the 
south, comes the Lowland Plain, 
the long, narrow valley extending 
across the country from the Firth of 
Forth to the Firth of Clyde. There, 
where mineral wealth is more abun- 
dant, where there are harbors and 
an environment favorable to com- 
mercial development, one would 
naturally expect the greater degree 
of civilization and, eventually, the 
larger population. Then we turn to 
the Lowland Hills with their monot- 
onous moors, less pronounced in 
type than the Highlands but form- 
ing.a natural barrier of border along 
which occurred full many a contest 
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for supremacy and many an event 
later to be celebrated in song and 
story. Sometimes this natural bar- 
rier was an obstacle, sometimes not. 
But it was difficult for any invader 
to penetrate beyond the Lowlands, 
and the decisive contests which fin- 
ally settled the country’s history 
took place in the Lowland districts. 

A study of the environment sug- 
gests the presence of a hardy people, 
making the most of their home-land 
and ready to defend it against all 
invaders. Then, in the moral and 
intellectual spheres, we would expect 
striking individuality and vigor. 
Most of us indeed have had clues to 
the type given us by direct ac- 
quaintance with the Scottish people 
of to-day. What is needed in addi- 
tion is some effort to put aside for 
the moment the interests and point 
of view of modern times, that we 
may realize what must have been 
the inner history of the people who 
have so long retained and fostered 
these characteristics. 

We accordingly transport our- 
selves in imagination as far back as 
the Neolithic age, after the glaciers 
had gone, and the more ancient and 
savage animals had disappeared. 
For we note that, while south of the 
border the Celts were more success- 
ful in their contentions with prehis- 
toric tribes, north of it the invaders 
mingled more with the Neolithic 
people and hence assimilated some 
of their characteristics. A group of 
the mixed peoples isolated them- 
selves in Galloway. Others on the 
west coast and the islands later 
mixed with the Scots from Ireland, 
with the Britons, and the people 
later called “English.” Still larger 


numbers of mixed peoples eventu- 
ally settled down in the Highlands, 
where they were to receive other 
Celtic influences and were stoutly 
to resist the encroachments of in- 
vaders who sought to bring the 
whole country under one power. 
History tended to favor those thus 
isolated from the invaders. The 
British Isles were usually attacked 
on the southeast coast, and most of 
the battles which gave the land to 
successive invaders from the Conti- 
nent occurred toward the south. 

It will be remembered that the 
Romans established themselves in 
the south of England long before 
they ventured into the north and 
toward the Scottish border. Agri- 
cola subdued the Celtic tribes as far 
north as the Solway and the Tyne, 
and eventually assailed the Picts 


(“Caledonians”) in the valley be- 


tween the Forth and the Clyde; but 
he had to give up the Highlands as 
unconquerable. Antonine’s Wall, 
built in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
143 A.D., marked the limit of the 
Roman conquest in this region. 
The Roman rule, which lasted for 
centuries and was to be overthrown 
after the legions were withdrawn, 
covered the territory south of this 
wall, leaving that to the north of it 
still free for the protection and 
growth of those who became famous 
in history as Picts and Scots. Evi- 
dently the latter were never greatly 
overawed by the Romans, for they 
could retreat at will into their 
mountain strongholds where natu- 
ral barriers afforded ample protec- 
tion, and they even ventured on 
occasion to break forth upon the 
invaders. 
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When history dawns, we come 
then upon a people who have for 
centuries dwelt upon their own 
territory with few disturbances 
from within or without, and who 
had all the advantages of the free- 
dom of isolation. Naturally they 
were backward in their civilization, 
and little prepared to contribute to 
the world. But they had the ad- 
vantage of that long-continued rela- 
tionship with nature in a favorable 
climate and in the same environ- 
ment which in due time leaves its 
impress. There is little of note in 
their history until they come into 
closer relations with their neighbors. 
When they are thus brought for- 
ward it is both to be influenced and 
to influence, during the long ages in 
which England was struggling to 
conquer Scotland and Scotland was 
gaining a permanent hold upon 
England through leaders of note 
and power. The textbooks give us 
the salient events in the long story. 
We can hardly follow the story from 
within unless we have the record of 
these events well in hand. What we 
then need is an inner view of the 
people in the light of the chief in- 
fluences brought to bear upon them. 


H. W. D. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCOTLAND IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Just before the dawn of English 


history, properly speaking, the 
Picts and Scots had attained a 
point in their aggressiveness toward 
the south where they must some- 
how be reckoned with. For they 
had gathered sufficient headway to 
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reach forth beyond their own terri- 
tory and were favored by recent 
events in Britain. After the Roman 
legions were withdrawn (410), the 
Britons were steadily subject to the 
ravages of these neighbors from 
the north, and the time came when, 
because of their own weakness, it 
was a matter of prudence for the 
Britons to enter into league with 
their other enemies, the hardy men 
from the north whose incursions 
gave a name to the “Saxon shore.” 
Very likely the earlier ravages were 
partly fostered by the Britons, so 
long subject to the Romans, and 
they must, too, have been facili- 
tated by the weaknesses of the Ro- 
man rule at various times. The 
Roman armies once withdrawn, it 
became possible to carry the border 
warfare into the very heart of the 
weakened province. Hence the 
crisis that occurred when the Brit- 
ons appealed to the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes. 

The Picts were from the north of 
Scotland while the Scots came origi- 
nally from Ireland. These tribes 
were naturally in affinity with one 
another. The Britons as naturally 
looked to the Teutonic tribes as 
their allies. While the Picts and 
Scots were still invincible in their 
own territory they could at least be 
kept in check by the aid of the fierce 
warriors from the north. The first 
to come to the rescue were Hengist 
and Horsa with their band of Jutes, 
who, because they had come to war 
upon the Picts, were allowed to oc- 
cupy the Isle of Thanet (449). 
Thus, English history began. Thus, 
also, began a new chapter in the re- 
lationship between the people of 
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Scotland, at first scattered in a 
great battle but still undefeated in 
their own territory, and the mixed 
peoples now contending with one 
another in England. 

Then came the long period of the 
founding of the English kingdoms, 
a period too full of civil combats to 
allow opportunity for the invasion 
of the north. In due time the more 
northern kingdom, Northumbria, 
extended from the Humber to the 
Firth of Forth and included the 
Lowlands of Scotland. The Picts 
occupied the region north of the 
Firth of Forth, while the Scots 
dwelt west of the Picts and north of 
the Clyde. When the Northum- 
brian kings were at the height of 
their power the Highlanders gave 
partial allegiance to them, but still 
dwelt apart. King Eadwine built a 
fort at Dunedin, which later became 


Edinburgh and the capital of Scot- ° 


land. At Abercorn an English pre- 
late was established with the title of 
Bishop of the Picts. The Picts owed 
their conversion to Christianity 
from their Celtic faith to St. Co- 
lumba, the missionary, who is said 
to have left Ireland for the island of 
Iona about the year 563. Thus, 
restraining and modifying influ- 
ences were working their way north, 
and at one time it seemed probable 
that the whole of Scotland would be 
won over. 

King Ecgbrith’ undertook to 
change the overlordship of North- 
umbria into direct rule. Accord- 
ingly, he proceeded across the Forth 
and began to burn and pillage. But 
when he reached the base of the 
Grampian Hills, King Bruidi of the 
Picts awaited him on the field of 
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Nectansmere. Here, in 685, the 
great battle was fought which long 
settled the fate of the north. The 
invading Northumbrians were de- 
cisively cut to pieces, the King him- 
self was slain, and, as a consequence 
the power of Northumbria rapidly 
waned. 

Naturally, this decisive victory 
gave new life to the Picts, and more 
firmly established them in their ter- 
ritory. In the course of time they 
pushed their dominions to the south 
and west, until the whole country 
north of the Forth and Clyde was 
under their sway. About the year 
730 the Pictish King, Angus Mac- 
Fergus, subdued both the Scots and 
the Britons. It was not, however, the 
Pictish line of kings.that lived on 
through the generations in prepara- 
tion for further conflicts with the 
English. For the Picts presently 
lost their distinctive line and name. 
It was a ruler of the Scots, Kenneth 
MacAlpin, who came to the vacant 
throne, in 843. The Scots had come 
from Ireland towards the end of the 
fifth century and had settled in the 
region among the lakes and moun- 
tains south of Loch Linnhe. Their 
kingdom was known as Dalbraida. 
The Scots still kept the name of 
**Kings of the Picts,” for half a cen- 
tury, and the united kingdom be- 
came known as “Alban.” But in 
the tenth century the name “Pict- 
land” had disappeared, and “‘Scot- 
land” took its place. 

Kenneth I (843-60) transferred 
his seat to Forteviot in Stratherne, 
the Pictish capital. By giving his 
daughter in marriage to the King of 
Cumbria he brought about an alli- 
ance of all the Celts against the 
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Teutonic invaders. This King fre- 
quently raided the Lowlands, and 
also repulsed the Northmen from 
Dalbraida. Neither he nor his suc- 
cessors, however, could keep the 
Northmen from occupying the Ork- 
neys and Shetlands, and the north- 
ern part of Scotland. Constantine 
II (904-43), the first to establish the 
royal residence at Scone, also repeat- 
edly repulsed the Northmen. But 
later he formed an alliance with 
some of them, and with Cumbria, 
against the growing power of King 
A&thelstan of England. This alli- 
ance, usually referred to as the 
League of the Scots, Welsh, and 
Danes, was crushed by Athelstan in 
926, and again in 937, when the allies 
met decisive defeat at the Battle 
of Brunanburh. The next Scot- 
tish King, Malcolm I (943-54), ac- 
quired the southern part of Cum- 
bria (modern Cumberland and 
Westmoreland) from Eadmund, 
King of England. The permanent 
southern borders date from the 
reign of Malcolm II (1005-34). 
Strathclyde had already become 
part of Scotland by inheritance. 
This Malcolm conquered Lothian 
from the English in 1018, just after 
the Danes began their rule in Eng- 
land. He was the Malcolm who un- 
dertook to set aside the Scottish 
law of succession by the murder of 
the legitimate heir to the throne, 
and whose grandson, Duncan, was 
murdered by Macbeth of Shake- 
spearean fame. Malcolm was fin- 
ally subdued by the English in 1031. 

The blending of the Picts and 
Scots into a unified people seems to 
have taken place very gradually. 
The change was hastened in time by 
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the spur of necessity. It was similar 
to the process which made England 
more and more one after the Danish 
conquest. In the north the English 
and Scots had a common foe, the 
Northmen. The union of the Scots 
with the people of Cumbria and the 
Lowlands was a union of people in 
racial affinity who needed mutual 
protection. The Scottish kingdom 
as thus constituted was apparently 
not regarded as a menace to the 
peace of England. The Northmen 
still occupied Caithness and the 
Orkneys, and they were less likely 
to contemplate an invasion of 
England while a strong kingdom ex- 
isted between. Apparently, too, the 
Scottish kings partly relied on the 
support and friendship of the Eng- 
lish kings in case the Northmen 
should prove hostile. Hence Green 
states that it was probably 
this common hostility to a common foe 
which brought about the “commendation” 
by which the Scots beyond the Forth, with 
the Welsh of Strathclyde, chose the Engiish 
king, Eadward the Elder, “to father and 
lord.” 
This was not like the feudal rela- 
tionship of a later time, that of a 
vassal to a lord, but a codperative 
plan to meet any contingency that 
might arise, a plan likely to hold 
until one country should become 
much stronger than its neighbor. 
Green chronicles the fact that 
Strathclyde, once partly indepen- 
dent of England and later owning 
the supremacy of Scotland, was re- 
taken by the English King, Ead- 
mund, and granted to Malcolm of 
Scotland on condition that the 
Scottish King should become “fel- 
low-worker” of the King of Eng- 
land both by land and by sea. Thus, 
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the two countries were drawn more 
closely together. Subsequent events 
brought them nearer still. When 
England was under Danish rule the 
whole of northern Northumbria, 
the region since known as the Low- 
thians, was ceded to the Scottish 
kings on conditions favorable to 
harmony. A result of this extension 
of the Scottish dominions into ter- 
ritory which we now think of as in- 
separably a part of Scotland was the 
establishing of the royal residence 
at Edinburgh. This brought the 
civilizations of the two peoples into 
close association, for the Lowlands 
had long been English in type. Then 
came the marriage of Malcolm 
with Margaret, sister of Eadgar 
Etheling, and close relationships of 
many sorts between the two coun- 
tries. 

This is the period when Scotland 
to a considerable degree left her 
Celtic isolation and entered into 
relationships with the larger world. 
The long residence of Malcolm III, 
who became King in 1054, in Eng- 
land had much to do with the 
change. Malcolm not only married 
the English King’s sister but became 
essentially English in his sympa- 
thies. Later he espoused the cause 
of the English as opposed to the 
aggressiveness of the Norman con- 
querors. His Queen used her influ« 
ence to bring the Celtic Church into 
close union with the communion of 
western Christendom, that is, by 
adoption of the usages of the Ro- 
man Church. 

The new relationships did not, 
however, continue without reac- 
tions and upheavals. King Mal- 
colm was obliged to acknowledge 
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William the Conqueror as overlord, 
in 1072. On the death of Mal- 
colm (1093), a Celtic reaction was 
brought about, and Malcolm’s suc- 
cessor drove the English courtiers 
out of Scotland. Later, by English 
aid, Malcolm’s son Edgar was put on 
the throne (1097-1107), and Anglo- 
Norman influence became supreme. 
During Edgar’s reign the royal resi- 
dence was removed to Edinburgh. 
King David (1124-53), as brother- 
in-law of the King of England and a 
noble in the English court, was in 
most respects like an English king. 
The court was soon filled with Nor- 
man nobles, among them the Baliols 
and Bruces, destined to play so 
great a partin the subsequent his- 
tory of Scotland. The King was de- 
feated in the Battle of the Standard 
(1138), but he acquired the earldom 
of Northumberland for his son, 


‘Henry. His son, William the Lion, 


King in 1165, was taken prisoner in 
an invasion of England and com- 
pelled to swear fealty to Henry II 
(1175). By the Treaty of Falaise, 
signed in that year, Scotland re- 
mained a feudal dependency of 
England for fourteen years. Rich- 
ard I of England (1189-99) re- 
nounced the treaty for ten thousand 
marks of silver, and Scotland again 
became relatively independent. 

King Alexander II sided with the 
barons of England in their struggles 
against King John for the liberties 
finally granted in the Great Charter 
(1215). The chief accomplishment 
of Alexander III was the recovery 
of the western islands from the 
Northmen by treaty, in 1266. 

This King gave his daughter in 
marriage to the King of Norway. 
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- When Alexander died, in 1286, his 
only heir was Margaret of Norway, 
known in history as the Maid of 
Norway, whom the Scottish Parlia- 
ment proposed to unite in marriage 
with the son of Edward I, King of 
England. According to the Treaty 
of Brigham, agreed on after long 
negotiations, Scotland was to re- 
main a free and independent king- 
dom, its laws and customs duly pre- 
served. But this plan was defeated 
by the sudden death at sea of the 
child Margaret on her voyage to 
Scotland, in 1290. No less than 
thirteen claimants to the Scottish 
throne appeared, hence came com- 
plications which led England and 
Scotland into bitter feuds and 
warfare. 

The representatives of the Scot- 
tish estates were unable to decide 
the matter, and so they referred 
it to the English King. The two 
strongest claimants were Baliol and 
Bruce, who claimed descent from 
the daughters of King David, 
brother of William the Lion. When 
the Parliament met at Norham to 
decide the question, Scotland 
claimed England merely as over- 
lord. But the English King so 
brought matters about that the 
Scots were compelled to recognize 
his direct suzerainty. Whereupon 
all the rights of a feudal suzerain 
were claimed by Edward, who de- 
cided in favor of Baliol as rightful 
heir to the Scottish throne (1292), 
and directed him to do homage for 
the fief. 

Matters began to come to a head 
when France, joining in the compli- 
cations, sought war with England. 
The English King called upon the 
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Scottish nobles to take up arms 
against France, the nobles refused, 
and formed a secret alliance with 
France; and the conditions were 
ready for war between England and 
Scotland. Baliol refused to attend 
the King’s Parliament at Newcastle, 
and war soon followed. Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and Perth fell before the 
king’s advance, Bruce joined the 
English army, and Baliol went as a 
prisoner to England. The sacred 
stone on which the kings of Scot- 
land had been crowned was re- 
moved from Scone to Westminster 
and placed by the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor, where it became the 
coronation seat of the English kings. 

Thus, we are brought to a time 
when the Scots, angered by British 
rule, rose in revolt under their na- 
tional hero, William Wallace, fam- 
ous in history because he was the 
first to assert freedom as a national 
birthright, and strong enough to 
summon the people to arms. The 
English were defeated by Wallace, 
in 1297, but in July, 1298, the Scots 
were overwhelmingly defeated at 
the Battle of Falkirk. The English 
King thereupon proceeded to unite 
the two countries as closely as pos- 
sible, and a general pardon was ex- 
tended to all who had taken part 
in the revolt. Representatives to the 
English Parliament were chosen, 
the laws of King David were 
amended as the basis of new legisla- 
tion, and the country was divided 
into judicial districts. 

The King was making ready for a 
joint Parliament of the two nations 
at Carlisle, when Scotland once 
more rose in revolt under Robert 
Bruce, grandson of the claimant to 
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the throne. Bruce was crowned 
King in the Abbey of Scone, and 
Scotland was roused to arms. The 
new ruler passed through many 
vicissitudes and at times he was 
followed by a very small band. 
At length Edinburgh, Roxburgh, 
Perth, and most of the Scottish for- 
tresses fell into Bruce’s hands, the 
clergy and barons went over to his 
side, and matters were prepared for 
the great Battle of Bannockburn, 
June 24, 1314, in which Edward II 
of England was totally defeated. 
Bruce thereupon pushed his vic- 
tories into the south. A constant 
invasion of northern England fol- 
lowed until England was forced to 
acknowledge Scotland’s independ- 
ence, in 1328. Bruce was then rec- 
ognized as King, and the feudal 
superiority of the English Crown 
was renounced by Scotland. 

During the war of independence 
the Parliament of Scotland first 
took form. Its origin is found in the 
feudal council of tenants-in-chief 
summoned by David I. Bruce 
called the Parliament of Cambus- 
kenneth, in 1326, to aid him in the 
struggle against England. Bruce’s 
death, in 1329, brought the power of 
his party to a close. Civil war fol- 
lowed, Edward Baliol seized the 
crown, and it was not until 1342 
that David Bruce gained the 
throne to which he was heir. 

A period followed in which the 
nobles were supreme, more power- 
ful in fact than the nobility in Eng- 
land. In 1371, Robert II, a grand- 
son of Robert Bruce, inaugurated 
the Stuart dynasty, later supreme 
in England. The marriage of James 


IIT (1460-88) with the daughter of 
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the King of Norway brought the 
Orkney Islands into the possession 
of Scotland in 1469. James IV 
(1485-1513) married Margaret Tu- 
dor, daughter of Henry VII, and 
thereby opened the way for peace 
with England, in 1502. This was 
just after the futile attempts of 
Perkin Warbeck, the Fleming who 
personated the Duke of York, to 
press his claims by the aid of King 
James. Perkin and James invaded 
England in 1496, but were defeated, 
Warbeck was taken prisoner and 
later was executed. 

The next event of note was the 
renewal of the alliance between 
Scotland and France, followed by a 
fresh invasion of England, in 1513. 
James IV was defeated at the Battle 
of Flodden Field, September 9. 
The Scottish King lost his life in this 
battle. His successor, James V, 


* also met defeat in the Battle of Sol- 


way Moss, November 25, 1542, and 
soon after died, leaving his kingdom 
to his infant daughter, the famous 
Mary Stuart. Henry proposed a 
marriage between his son, Edward, 
and Mary Stuart, but the Scots pre- 
ferred an alliance with France. 
The folly of Somerset, Protec- 
tor of England, is blamed for the 
war with Scotland which followed. 
Mary Stuart was carried to France 
and betrothed to the Dauphin, and 
later came to her end, as we all re- 
member, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. This brings us to the 
troublous times of the Reformation, 
the long-drawn-out border warfare 
between Scotland and England, the 
Treaty of Edinburgh (1560), by 
which Elizabeth’s title to the Eng- 
lish crown was recognized, and the 
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subsequent triumphs of the Refor- 
mation. Scotland finally came to 
its own when the son of Mary 
Stuart ascended the throne of Eng- 
land as James I. From the time of 
the union of the two kingdoms, 
made complete in 1707, their his- 
tory is closely one, and it becomes 
a question of the reigning houses 
whose controversies divided Eng- 
lish history into periods. 

Our interest for the moment lies 
not with the troubles of the Protec- 
torate and Restoration, or with the 
final conditions of union of the 
kingdoms, but with the persistent 
national life which carried Scotland 
through to the point where, political 
issues settled at last, other issues 
could become dominant. Many of 
these involve profound differences 
of opinion, particularly those that 
have to do with the establishment 
of a characteristic church in Scot- 
land. But the main development of 
life remains, the success of the 
types of character that brought 
Scotland to the fore and made pos- 
sible her contributions to the world. 

The influence of the Scottish peo- 
ple is seen not so much in their war- 
fare as in what they compelled 
England todo. Civilization entered 
Scotland from England, and every 
effort was made to subdue and as- 
similate the Scots. Yet the Scots 
were always in some respects to be 
feared until they brought the long 
warfare to a close by giving a reign- 
ing house to England. People of 
such a distinctive type are to be 
acknowledged, reckoned with, and 
accepted, not subdued. Scotland 
has lived on in history since the 
union with England in a sense as 
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distinctive as if possessing her own 
king and independent government. 
Hers is thus one of those greater 
triumphs unequaled by the force of 
arms. Beneath all the vicissitudes 


of the warfare that now seems so 
futile one signalizes this national 
spirit as the really great fact in 
Scottish history. 


TYPES OF SCOTTISH LITERATURE 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


To gain a clue to the earlier types of 
literature in Scotland, we once more 
return in thought to ancient times, 
remembering what races peopled 
the British Isles and how they were 
influenced in time by their varied 
environment. The Celts from 
whom the Irish, Welsh, Scots, and 
Picts descended were driven back 
by the invaders of England into 
regions where they were long able to 
maintain their native types against 
aggression. The immediate result 
was not civilization by any means, 
but rather a preservation of charac- 
ter and the maintenance of an inti- 
mate relationship with nature, later 
to become manifest in literary forms 
with the oncoming of civilization. 
In Ireland, traces of the nature- 
myths, religion, and early customs 
of the Neolithic people remained in 
civilized times in Irish mythology, 
hence in the ideas which spread 
with the Celts into the northern 
part of the present Great Britain. 
North of the present border be- 
tween Scotland and England the 
Neolithic folk survived longer. 
There, too, the Celts were less af- 
fected by the changes which history 
brought. Some of the mixed peo- 
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ples settled, for example, in Gallo- 
way, and still larger numbers in the 
Highlands. Stopford Brooke points 
out that in the Legend of Montrose 
Walter Scott has given a graphic 
picture of these “Children of the 
Mist,” indicating what they would 
become when, left to their “wild 
instinct for liberty,” they were 
hunted like beasts of the field. The 
Celts were more directly and per- 
manently influenced by the Neo- 
lithic folk than were the English, 
and through Celtic influences ele- 
ments have come from this earlier 
race into the English race of to-day. 

The first great Celtic migration 
seems to have spread in due course 
over portions of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. These Gaelic or 
Goidelic tribes were the ones who 
appear to have found the environ- 
ments of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, especially akin to their type. 
In Scotland, these Goidels evidently 
mixed more with the Neolithic peo- 
ple than elsewhere, and this un- 
doubtedly meant a more intimate 
connection with primitive times. 
The Goidels persisted in the High- 
lands, while the Lowlands yielded 
to the influences of Britain. 

It does not follow that we know 
the forces that produced the litera- 
ture because we know the races and 
their mixtures. But we have at 
least a clue to those forces which 
later expressed themselves in the 
poems and tales with which litera- 
ture began. Thus, it actually hap- 
pened that what is called the “po- 
etry of natural description” had a 
more original and earlier beginning 
in Scotland than in England, al- 
though it was not in Scotland that 
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this type of literature attained its 
finest forms. 

In Ireland, where the Celts lived 
in comparative freedom, literature 
began to flourish long before it was 
granted liberty in England. Litera- 
ture and learning were preserved in 
Ireland when England was a scene 
of strife. Hence, it was from Ireland 
that quickening influences went 
forth both into England and into 
Scotland. The departure of Saint 
Columba for the Isle of Iona, from 
whence literature and Christian 
ideas spread into western Scotland, 
is consequently an event of great 
importance. Columba was a poet as 
well as a missionary, and some of 
his lyrics still exist as evidences of 
this early type of thought so influ- 
ential in Celtic times. The earliest 
Scotch-Gaelic work was called the 
Book of Deer, and contained por- 


* tions of the Gospels in Latin in an 


Irish hand, also the legend of Deer 
(Aberdeenshire) and its traditional 
founding by Saint Columba. There 
is good reason to believe that the in- 
fluences of this early Irish literature 
lasted much longer in Scotland than 
in England. Indeed, it may have 
left its permanent impress in the 
love of nature for its own sake, no- 
ticeable in some of the greater Scot- 
tish poets. The “‘flytings” of Wil- 
liam Dunbar (born at Salton about 
1465, and employed at one time by 
King James IV) have been called 
direct descendants of the satirical 
poems of the Irish bards. Both Fer- 
guson (1750-74) and Burns have 
been said to share in the Irish spirit. 

It was James Macpherson, born 
in Inverness-shire, in 1738, however, 
who gave fullest expression to this 
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early Celtic spirit. In 1760, Mac- 
pherson surprised the literary world 
by publishing a collection of frag- 
ments of ancient poetry, gathered 
in the Highlands and translated 
from the Gaelic language. Later he 
issued two epic poems purporting to 
be translations of the work of Os- 
sian, a poet of the third century. 
They were not, properly speaking, 
translations, but transformations of 
old legends picked up in the High- 
lands and reproduced in the old 
Celtic spirit. Macpherson was still 
close enough to the original spirit to 
supply much of the peculiar imag- 
ery from his own genius, required to 
make the poems complete. These 
poems accomplished an important 
work by reawakening the spirit of 
romance and the love of nature as 
expressed in verse. 

When it is a question of the liter- 
ature with which most of us are 
somewhat acquainted, we note that 
what is meant by the Scottish lan- 
guage is the tongue which was 
spoken in Great Britain north of the 
Humber until about 1603. This dia- 
lect differed from English standards 
in sound, spelling, and syntax, and 
showed the influence of the earlier 
languages of Scotland and Wales 
from which many of the words were 
taken. The differences were some- 
what increased with the growth of 
hostilities between the Scots and 
the English. The Norsemen who 
settled in northern Scotland in the 
ninth and tenth centuries also in- 
fluenced the vocabulary in early 
times. Then, too, Scotland was 
long in close alliance with France, 
the Scots went to Paris rather than 
to London to complete their educa- 
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tion, and thus French words were 
added to the already rich language. 
This dialect continued to be spoken 
by the common people, while edu- 
cated people adopted the English 
standards when Scotland became 
part of Great Britain. 

The Scottish vernacular litera- 
ture began with the poems of John 
Barbour, Archbishop of Aberdeen, 
whose long poem, The Bruce, was 
issued in 1375-77, and who flour- 
ished in the age of Chaucer. This 
poem gave literary expression to the 
struggle for Scottish freedom in the 
contest with England which was 
brought to an end with the Battle 
of Bannockburn, in 1314. Then we 
come to James I, who while a pris- 
oner in England during nineteen 
years, acquired the spirit of Chau- 
cer and wrote the King’s Quhair 
(the quire or book). Gawin Doug- 
las, who died in 1522, is notable for 
his descriptions of Scotch scenery 
in verse. Sir David Lyndsay, born 
about 1495, is also notable for the 
manner in which he has put Scottish 
scenery and weather into verse. 
His poem, The Dreme, 1528, is 
partly a reminder of Chaucer, but 
he choses the more rugged scenes 
characteristic of his native land, 
its rocky coast, its stormy seas. 
The poetry of natural description of 
the eighteenth century is traceable 
to Scottish influences. 

James Thomson, whose Seasons 
(1726-30), one naturally thinks of 
in this connection, was a Scotch- 
man, born in Roxburgshire in 1700. 
His first poem, Winter, acquired 
great popularity, and was presently 
followed by Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn. He has been called “the 
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first poet who led the English people 
into that new world of nature which 
has enchanted us in the work of 
modern poetry.” Thomson’s style 
and descriptions were emulated by 
other poets and such poetry became 
a type. 

Meanwhile, the balladists had 
all along preserved the popular 
speech of Scotland in poetic form, 
although most of the literary men 
used standard English. Allan Ram- 
say, who died in 1758, wrote songs 
that were partly in Scotch and 
partly in standard English, and so 
helped to revive the neglected ver- 
nacular. He came from the com- 


mon people and wrote about the 
homely things of life. His principal 
work is a pastoral poem entitled 
The Gentle Shepherd (1729), de- 
scribed as “‘a pure, tender, and gen- 
uine picture of Scottish life and love 


among the poor in the country.” ° 


Robert Ferguson also wrote about 
the rude and humorous in common 
life. He is perhaps best known as 
the forerunner of, and the one who 
appears to have awakened the muse 
in Robert Burns. Just as Scott, 
Barrie, and Watson have made the 
original speech and the peasantry of 
Scotland live for us in the pages of 
their stories, so Burns has immor- 
talized the common folk, in verse. 
Burns not only expresses the poetry 
of the poor man’s life as it has sel- 
dom been voiced in any tongue, but 
gives classic form to that primitive 
speech which dates far back into 
Celtic times. He is thus the great 
national poet in an historical sense. 
He gives form both to the Scottish 
love of nature and to the humor 
characteristic of his race. In his 
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verses we seem to meet those simple, 
unspoiled folk who so long lived in 
seclusion in his native land and who 
thus rounded out their type in full 
beauty. 

Thus, in possession of the bare 
outlines of Scottish literary history, 
we may proceed as opportunity of- 
fers to fill in the needed facts and to 
know the authors better at first 
hand. What we are here pleading 
for is a certain touch with the far 
past which puts the mind in relation 
with the peoples, their attitude 
toward nature, and shows us where 
their language came from. We may 
then read or re-read the novels of 
Scott, for example, with new inter- 
est, with the realization that we are 
meeting both the natives of Scot- 
land as they existed in Scott’s time 
and the primitive spirit which 
voiced itself in the Scottish dialect. 


MY SCOTCH LEGACY 
BY JEAN GALLOWAY 


HE was a Scot, blue-eyed, far-see- 
ing, humorous, kindly and strong 
of soul; and I, his daughter, dark- 
eyed, impetuous, extremely willful, 
representing the French side of my 
inheritance. By persistent win- 
someness and strength of character 
he dominated, altered, and directed 
my life. 

It began with the lesson of obe- 
dience. When I beat the table with 
my spoon in baby petulance, the 
high chair was pushed back and I 
was deposed, — with a sorrowful 
smile but no words. “It is good 
food. Eat it!”’ was another first in- 
junction that has resulted in a wide 
menu, proving a blessing to me 
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(and my hostesses) in many trav- 
els. Complaints and frettings were 
met by his wide-eyed surprise and 
a “count-your-blessings” reproof. 
Quarrelings among my brothers and 
me were quelled by separation and 
isolation. Open rebellion to his 
authority or our mother’s seldom 
came because first symptoms were 
checked by firm dealing. 

Industry was taught us by ex- 
ample and by little duties appor- 
tioned to our age, — our part in 
the home, our gardens, our pets 
to be cared for, our errands; and 
often he would gather us about him 
in the blessed twilight and ask each 
“What have you done to-day?” 

Once the wee brother in his lap 
sighed and made answer, “ Nussin. 
’Cept make more boy.” 

To this long-past day we have the 
habit of “dressing and undressing 
our souls,” laying out the day’s 
work and checking it off at night. 

Thrift? In a Scotch home? Of 
course! with ancestors that counted 
it a sin to spend more than their in- 
come. Nothing was to be wasted, 
— nothing! We were to give gener- 
ously, waste nothing! Once, when 
lunching on the porch I threw away 
a crust of bread. Father glanced up 
from his paper and murmured pleas- 
antly, “Oh, think of thehungry crea- 
tures everywhere!” I looked long at 
the bread in the dust, finally picked 
it up, carried it to the chicken yard, 
and watched the hens scramble for 
it. Never shall I be rich enough to 
throw away crusts of bread! He 
kept his financial accounts in a 
small pocket memorandum book 
and “‘started a book” for me; so the 
receipts and expenditures of my en- 
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tire life are now to be had in the 
bottom of an old trunk, while a tiny 
“personal book,” a “property 
book” and a “‘household book” are 
always in my desk. The satisfaction 
they afford make the bit of trouble 
of no moment. 

Our bravery in pain, in little baby 
hurts, was so praised that we tried 
hard to rise above tears. There 
were no complaints from him, 
though lame since our earliest recol- 
lection. And when near the end, he 
stroked the stiff knee and said 
quietly, “I have never been free 
from pain here,” we looked at each 
other in amazement. Pain for over 
twenty years and we had not known 
it! 

And ah, but the jokes and the 
love of jokes and laughter in our 
home! It has tided us all over 
many privations and sore trials. 

Sympathy for the less fortunate 
was a constant lesson. Plainly do I 
see him on bitter winter nights, 
rubbing his hands together and 
saying half prayerfully, “I hope 
nobody is out in the storm! That 
the animals have all found shelter!” 

A happier memory is that of lying 
in the grass of a hot summer twi- 
light, the father, brothers, and I, 
staring skyward to see who would 
find the first star. At his command 
we would search diligently and per- 
sistently to find “‘ two leaves exactly 
alike”; we took flowers to pieces to 
group their parts and list them; we 
were taught to ask for our piece of 
chicken by correctly naming the 
bone. Indeed, every study was 
given us practically, even to the 
higher branches, when we listed 
English words that sprang from a 
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certain Latin root and then com- 
pared papers to see which “beat”; 
when we memorized dates by play- 
ing history-card games. 

Perhaps you have guessed that 
this Scotsman living with his chil- 
dren was a minister. His study was 
our schoolroom from nine till eleven 
each day, and each of us was “a 
class.” This not-all-to-be-com- 
mended plan was a necessity, for the 
schools of our small town were very 
poor. My brothers attended a little, 
but I was “bridged over” to college 
where I could pass in Virgil and 
Evidences of Christianity (he loved 
both) and not in common arithme- 
tic! (We hated it!) 

Papers and magazines were as 
much a part of the family diet as 
potatoes. In order to add to my list 
of “Books Read,” I waded through 
all the Presbyterian theology on his 
shelves, — up to Baxter's Saints’ 
Rest, where I stalled completely. 

But better than all these far- 
reaching lessons was his high ideal 
of righteousness, — a higher ideal 
for himself and his hearthstone than 
for his church people. We, the near 
ones to this simple, obscure but 
great life, could add volumes to the 
one line after his name on a little 
headstone away out on the western 
prairies: “I have preached right- 
eousness in the great congrega- 
tion.” 


BOOKS ON SCOTTISH HISTORY 
(TO 1600). 

Burton, History of Scotland; Mac- 
intosh, Scotland (Nations); Coman 
and Kendall, History of England 
(see Index); Green, Short History of 
the English People (Index); P. Hume 
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Brown, A Short History of Scotland; 
H. Maxwell, Robert the Bruce (He- 
roes of Nations); McCrie, Life of 
Knox; S. Brooke, History of English 
Literature (from the beginning to 
the Norman Conquest); Shake- 
speare, Macbeth; Scott, Marmion, 
Legend of Montrose, The Monastery, 
The Abbot, Waverley, Old Mortality. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR DECEMBER 


( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle +: not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. Why were the “ Wapinschaws” 
established? 


2. What part did the Scots play in 


English history after the Ro- 
man legions were withdrawn? 
. Mention some of the events 
connected with Coupar and 
Lochaber. 
. What story is connected with 
the farm of Braehead? 
. What events are associated 
with Largs, Arran, and Falkirk? 
. Mention the events that led to 
peace with England, Septem- 
ber, 1497, and August, 1514. 
7. Mention some of the beneficial 
results of the reign of James V. 
8. What decisive events took place 
after the capture of Linlithgow? 
9. What happenings are associ- 
ated with the Rathliners and 
the Earl of Athole? 
. How were the difficulties settled 
when there were thirteen claim- 
ants for the crown? 
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A BEAU BRUMMEL OF THE WOODS 
BY E. G. CHAPIN 


Ir is a common American trick to 
use a word locally with different ac- 
ceptation; so, when we say “par- 
tridge,” it depends upon what part 
of the country we are in whether the 
cheerful little bob-white comes to 
mind, or the ruffed grouse, which is 
our true partridge. Bob-white, or 
the quail, is only about half his 
wood brother’s size, has not his 
handsome ruff, and cannot spread 
his tail into the beautiful fan Sir 
Grouse displays when he struts 
proudly in the spring woods, a fallen 
log his platform, and (he hopes) a 
grouse hen his admiring witness. 
To make sure that the beauties of 
his pas seul may not go unappre- 
ciated, he provides his own orches- 
tra, and tunes up the overture 
bravely, a few deep, slow chords, 
toom, toom, and then, getting strung 
up to concert pitch, rushes into an 
accelerando so skillfully executed 
that naturalists are still disputing 
as to how he handles his instru- 
ments. Does he hit the hollow log 
with his vibrating wings, or strike 
them against his sides, or is the 
mere motion of the wings against 
the atmosphere enough to produce 


the drumming sound? A present- 
day writer, Professor C. F. Hodge, 
by taking pictures of a tame grouse 
drumming (which seem to show the 
contour feathers of the body serving 
as drumhead), has opened the dis- 
cussion again. 

In any event, the grouse’s spring 
song is inspiring, and Thoreau 
writes in his diary, April 25, 1854: — 

The first partridge drums in one or two 
places, as if the earth’s pulse now beat audi- 
bly with the increased flow of life. It 


slightly flutters all Nature and makes her 
heart palpitate. 


Surely this is not only poetic, but 
more suggestive of real conditions 
than the thought conveyed in the 
grouse’s technical tag, bonasa um- 
bellus, the first word meaning bison, 
and bestowed in deference to the 
roaring of a bull! 

The beauties of raiment enjoyed 
by the grouse are not entirely mo- 
nopolized by the cock, for Madam, 
too, has her ruff, and though it is 
smaller than her lord’s adornment, 
is in proportion to her figure, and 
vastly becoming when she matches 
her own complacent gait to his 
pompous strut. It is somehow en- 
couraging and satisfying to find 
Madam Grouse retaining her ele- 
gance and pride in her personal ap- 
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pearance notwithstanding a faithful 
performance of plain domestic du- 
ties. True, these latter are less ar- 
duous than fall to the lot of most 
mother birds. Her nest is simple, — 
a little basin scratched in the 
ground at the foot of a tree-trunk 
or stump, or under a small hemlock, 
and lined with grasses and dry 
ferns. That she shirks nothing in 
maternal effort is apparent in the 
eight to fourteen eggs she lays, giv- 
ing over three weeks to their brood- 
ing; but since the grouse chicks 
hatch practically on the ground, 
and are able almost at once to run 
about, learning to nip off insects 
from the low bushes and ferns that 
are within their reach, Madam’s 
cares with her brood are trifling 
compared with the worm-every- 
three-minutes programme followed 
by altricial birds, whose helpless 
nestlings will starve if mother, and 
father too, are not working from 
sun-up to dark. 

Madam must, of course, follow 
her chicks (she does not lead them 
like a hen) and keep a watchful eye, 
not only on them, but on possible 
enemies, ready to give the signal for 
the youngsters literally to lie low, 
while she tries the expedient of pre- 
tending she is a bit of the forest 
floor. If the enemy persists in ap- 
proaching, she may find it necessary 
to try a pathetic limping flutter 
away from her motionless brood, 
almost letting herself be caught un- 
til she thinks she has decoyed the 
intruder to a safe point, when, — 
whir-r go those powerful wings, she 
is up and off, and will steal back 
to her babies by some unguessed 
route. So faithfully will the chicks 
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obey orders that they will allow 
themselves to be stepped on rather 
than betray their position by run- 
ning. When tiny, these little crea- 
tures roost on the ground at night 
under cover of the motherly feath- 
ers, but as they learn to fly they go 
into thick trees at night, eight to 
twenty feet up, where prowling foxes 
and other enemies cannot find them. 

The grouse’s efficient meeting of 
winter conditions must always 
rouse our admiration. Not only 
does he find food a-plenty in twigs, 
berries that cling to the bare stalks, 
buds of trees, etc., but he has his 
own wise way of keeping warm in a 
snow storm by diving wnder the 
snow, rather than trying to hide 
from it. Though in ordinary cold 
weather he roosts in dense pines 
and hemlocks, let a snow drift pile 
up, and he will dive from his tree 


‘with a plunge that takes him several 


inches under the surface and leaves 
no tell-tale track to guide an enemy 
to his tunnel. He will try this same 
diving trick, only going deeper, to 
escape a hawk, plowing along under 
the drift only to burst up at a dif- 
ferent spot. In bad weather he will 
sometimes stay tucked up in his 
snowy blanket for a day or so at a 
time. Under normal conditions he 
makes his exit leisurely, taking a 
few steps just outside his doorway 
before whirring off in search of 
breakfast, but a grouse alarmed 
while in his hole will spring directly 
out of it in flight. 

Not the least interesting of his 
adaptations to winter is the condi- 
tion of his feet during this season. 
Fine spurs, like the teeth of a comb, 
develop between his toes so that the 
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foot becomes not exactly webbed, 
but netted, allowing the grouse to 
walk lightly on the top of the snow, 
instead of plowing through it. Per- 
haps our snow-shoes were originally 
suggested by this neat arrangement. 
Thoreau notes — 

In partridge (grouse) tracks the side toes 
are more spread than in crows; and I be- 
lieve the hind one is not so long. Both trail 
the middle toe; — 
and gives an interesting instance of 
finding tracks where a bird had 
walked in the slosh, which after- 
ward froze :— 


They were quite perfect and reminded 
me of bird tracks in stone. 


And it is this plucky, handsome, 
jovial fellow that our civilized 
species delights to shoot, not as an 
occasional reasonable offering to the 
table, but by scores, by bagsful; and 
if a snapshot of the hunter, sur- 
rounded by his spoils, can immor- 


talize his day’s sport, so much 
greater is his reputation among 
Nimrods. Perhaps some acquaint- 
ance with this excellent bird more 
as an individual and less as game 
would work a transformation in 
feelings, as has been the case with 
the feelings of certain wealthy land- 
owners who recently employed a 
specialist to propagate game birds 
in private coverts, primarily to im- 
prove shooting. Of course the pa- 
trons were keenly interested in the 
hatching of the broods, and equally 
of course, the downy youngsters 
proved so fascinating, confiding, 
and affection-winning, that devot- 
ing them to slaughter promptly 
assumed the aspect of murder! As 
Fernow says (arguing for preserving 
the forest): — 
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Sentiment rather than argument, emotion 
rather than reason, are prime movers in 
society. 


Obviously it was sentiment that 
led Alphonse Daudet years ago to 
write his appealing The Emotions of 
a Red Partridge; and who, reading 
it, can fail to gain this new and per- 
sonal point of view, once he has 
shared the emotions of the little 
feathered advocate? 

... Night was falling. The gun-shots 
sounded farther off, more scattered. At last 
all sound died away, — it was all over. 
Then we crept back softly to the open plain 
to gather news of our comrades. Just as I 
was slipping past the little house at the edge 
of the woods, I saw a dreadful sight. 

At the bottom of a ditch, side by side lay 
stretched rusty-coated hares, and little gray 
rabbits with their funny fuzzy tails, their 
poor little paws clasped in death as though 
they were pleading for mercy, their eyes 
filmy as though with tears; then red par- 
tridges, here and there an old cock par- 
tridge who, like my comrade, had the black 
crescent on his plumage, and many a year- 
ling like myself, the down still showing 
under his plumage. Can you think of any- 
thing sadder than a dead bird? Those 
wings — how full of life they were! To see 
them stiff and cold,—oh! it makes one 


shudder. ... 


THE RISE OF THE SILVER FOX 


As long as winters are cold and 
human beings vain, fur will be in 
demand for warmth or for show. 
Once the privilege of noble station, 
and then the ornament of the weal- 
thy, it now forms part of the ward- 
robe of the average citizen, growing 
scarce as fortunes have grown com- 
mon. Already many varieties have 
been entered on the “‘rare”’ list, and 
the supply of fur has threatened to 
vanish, until man, waking up at 
last to his own interests, has found 
out that “wild” furs can be raised 
in captivity, and has turned to cul- 
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tivating the fox, for instance, with 
as much zeal as he used to put into 
effort with trap and shotgun. 
Where Reynard was denounced a 
couple of generations ago as a 
chicken thief and general pest on 
the farm, or at best prized as a 
lively prey for the huntsman, he is 
now, in certain phases, treated al- 
most with the care lavished on a 
million-dollar baby, housed in pri- 
vate apartments in an exclusive set- 
tlement, provided with physician- 
in-attendance and special servitors, 
sheltered from the eyes of the curi- 
ous and from such noises as might 
jar on his delicate sensibilities, and 
made the raison d’étre for a commis- 
sary department boasting a refrig- 
erator stocked with delicacies. like 
fresh horse-meat, mutton (a trifle 
tough for human fare), veal, game 
in the shape of woodchucks and 
rabbits, trout, liver, eggs, milk, 
bread, cooked cereal, crackers, dog 
biscuit, soft fruits, grasshoppers in 
season, and any other gastronomic 
triumph experience can add to the 
list! The foregoing is no pleasantry, 
but is taken from a sober govern- 
ment bulletin, probably the very 
latest publication on the “Silver 
Fox Bubble” that has persistently 
floated across the vision of specula- 
tors within a few years. Since news- 
papers have printed seemingly fab- 
ulous stories of the money already 
made and to be made in silver fox 
farming, we recommend both scof- 
fers and enthusiastic believers to 
peruse Bulletin 301 of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (Ned 
Dearborn) to discover just what are 
the figures of this “‘Bubble”’; read- 
ing with equal attention the prices 
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paid in London, in 1910, for silver 
fox pelts, and also the prohibitive 
sums demanded for breeding stock, 
plus the cost of equipping a fox 
ranch. Incredible though it seems, 
from $12,000 to $15,000 per pair 
was demanded in open market after 
the sensational sale of pelts in 1910, 
when one skin alone fetched over 
$2600, and even higher prices were 
quoted by capitalized companies. 
Since the European war, with its 
curtailing effect on luxuries, these 
fabulous prices have dropped, but 
quite recently silver foxes were ad- 
vertised at $2000 a pair, and as late 
as December, 1914, the official esti- 
mated capitalization of fox farming 
in Prince Edward Island alone was 
over $31,000,000. 

What wonder that Reynard be- 
came a sort of Black Prince in mod- 
ern fairy tales of commerce, or that 


‘a creature representing such values 


has commanded respectful atten- 
tion from scientists as well as specu- 
lators! His advent to notoriety is 
due to original experiments made a 
trifle over twenty years ago by two 
Canadians living on Prince Edward 
Island. For many seasons they had 
hunted together, and when one of 
them was lucky enough to sell a 
specially fine skin for over a hun- 
dred dollars, the idea occurred that 
it might be possible to grow animals 
with the lustrous black pelt so ad- 
vantageously marketed. Some am- 
ateur experiments soon proved in a 
practical way the workings of what 
we now call the Mendelian Law, 


- that is, the inheritance of certain 


traits through intentional combina- 
tions in breeding. Thus a rare black 
or “silver” fox may be mated with 
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a red, and while the first generation 
of offspring will show a mixture in 
coats, part red, part crossed with 
silver, by mating the crosses from 
this generation, their progeny will, 
so to speak, have a double dose of 
the silver trait, and some of them 
will be pure silver, some, cross of 
red and silver, and the remainder, 
all red. Additional mixture of this 
desired silver element can be intro- 
duced by bringing new mates to the 
fox stud, who in their turn will 
strengthen the silver strain. How 
successful skillful breeding may be- 
come is witnessed by the fact that 
within sixteen years these two pio- 
neer fox ranchers were sending to 
London the finest pelts to be found 
at market. Naturally, their success 
attracted much envious attention, 
and in spite of the fairly cryptic cau- 
tion used by the ranchers to prevent 
intrusion into their affairs, the se- 
cret leaked out more or less, other 
persons began experiments, and the 
rage for fox farming waxed to the 
point where fox stock reached the 
fabulous price mentioned above. 
The U.S. Biological Survey issues 
a map which shows in what areas 
fox farming is practicable, situa- 
tions cool either by latitude or alti- 
tude; for good fur (a gift of nature 
for real usefulness) is not produced 
in warm climates. Fox ranching 
means a considerable outlay for 
equipment as well as for stock, since 
special fences with an under-turn to 
prevent tunnelling, and an over- 
hang to keep foxes in and foes out of 
the yards, must be built, and vari- 
ous pens and houses provided. Suc- 
cess in raising the creatures means 
not only strict attention to hygienic 
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housing and feeding, but some sym- 
pathetic understanding of their 
temperament. Would-be ranchers 
are soberly advised to provide balls 
or other simple toys to amuse the 
pups, and keep them playful and 
peaceful, much as the pet dog is sup- 
plied with an old shoe or whatnot, 
to worry to his heart’s content. 
Their little idiosyncrasies in the 
way of hiding, climbing to view the 
landscape, etc., may be favored by 
placing old logs and stumps, a brush 
pile, an open barrel, and the like in 
their yards, to relieve the monotony 
of domestic routine; and careful 
owners will see that the fox kennels 
are scientifically built, a den within 
a den, light and draught-proof, and 
away from noises. Working plans 
for model kennels are supplied in 
Mr. Dearborn’s admirable Bulle- 
tin afore-mentioned. 

For farmers able to risk some cap- 
ital, settled on land suited to fox 
ranching, and intelligent in han- 
dling animals, this form of stock- 
raising offers fascinating interest as 
well as financial returns. 


CHRISTMAS TREE PARK 


BY MRS. E. E. KELLOGG 


Att the long summer Grandmother 
had been renewing acquaintance 
with her bird neighbors. Not that 
she had ever ceased to be interested 
in them, but with the larger leisure 
that had come since her own bird- 
lings had left the parent nest to es- 
tablish homes of their own, there 
was more time for the observation 
of the neighbors; particularly if 
the neighbors dwelt so close at hand 
as to be easily watched from the 
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upper windows and porches. But 
Grandmother was not the only inter- 
ested observer. Sturdy four-year- 
old Herbert, winsome Robert, and 
dainty Baby Helena, with others of 
the little folks, came almost daily to 
see what the birds atGrandmother’s 
house were doing. 

No moving pictures ever charmed 
little people more than did the nest- 
building, the worm-hunting, and the 
feeding of the birdlings. And when 
one day some baby wrens were full 
grown and at the call of the parent 
bird essayed to take their first flight, 
the children voiced their sympathy 
for the timid little bird which hesi- 
tated on the edge of the nest, and 
clapped gleefully over the bravery 
of those which made a sure flight at 
first trial. 

“Oh! Danmuver!” exclaimed wee 
Elizabeth in dismay one day in the 
late autumn, “the leaves on the 
trees are all falling off, there won’t 
be any left to cover the birdies’ 
nests!” 

“But the summer birdies have 
gone to the Southland where it is 
warmer weather, dear,’’ answered 
Grandmother, “and the winter birds 
love best the thick-leaved branches 
of the evergreens among which they 
find many warm, cozy nooks.” 

“Oh I wish, I wish, we had ever- 
dreens in our yard!” said the little 
girl. 

This gave Grandmother an idea, 
and when, as was their yearly cus- 
tom, the grandchildren and their 
parents came to the old home to cel- 
ebrate the season of good cheer, in- 
stead of one big Christmas tree 
ablaze with light and overflowing 
with gifts, there were seven tiny 
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trees. One there was for each grand- 
child, all properly planted in tubs, 
and so placed as to give the effect 
of a tiny park. Around the base 
of each tree were arranged the in- 
dividual gifts, while among the 
branches hung small electric light 
bulbs in the shapes of birds and 
flowers. One almost expected this 
miniature *‘woods”’ to resound with 
melody, so life-like were the birds in 
size and coloring. 

No wonder the children shouted 
in glee over the “s’prise” as they 
called it, when the doors were flung 
open upon the Christmas-tree park. 
Each child was given a tree and 
everything on it, and allowed all the 
time desired to examine the new 
treasures. 

Just before the good-nights were 
said, Grandmother gathered the 
little ones about her and told them 
their Christmas-trees were rooted in 
the tubs of earth and would grow if 
well cared for. Then she asked each 
child to tend his or her tree during 
the winter, and when Arbor Day 
should come in the springtime she 
would arrange for them a planting 
party, and each should help the 
others plant each tree in the home 
yard, where with plenty of room 
to grow it would become large, 
straight, and tall, making a lovely 
winter home for the birds for all 
time. She told them how they could 
even now feed the birds from their 
trees by tying ears of corn on the 
branches, but cautioned them first 
to shell off two or three rows of ker- 
nels that the bare cob might fit 
closely, lengthwise of a branch, 
firmly fastened on by tying at both 
ends. Only nuthatches and blue 
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jays would come for the corn, but if 
a piece of suet was tied round and 
round with twine to a thin board or 
a shingle and then fastened to their 
tree, the chickadees and the other 
winter birds would be constant vis- 
itors. With a little assistance from 
their parents the children were en- 
abled thus to prolong their Christ- 
mastrée joy, meanwhile learning to 
love and care for God’s creatures. 


‘“*“NATURAL”’ CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


As Christmas comes around again 
we begin to cudgel our brains to find 
something “different” to bestow on 
our already well-supplied friends, 
and are annually confronted by the 
harassing possibility that Jim may 
possess skates, or Jemima a lace 
collar, while Uncle James is known 
to despise every variety of small 
article, and Aunt Jane will be re- 
duced to perjury if she has to say 
“Thank you” again for a handker- 
chief or a fancy hat pin! Why not 
give these good people something to 
occupy their minds in a new way, — 
such as making friends with the 
birds? 

One enterprising spinster tried 
this plan last year with amusing re- 
sults. Three pampered small cous- 
ins who were, as usual, deluged 
with toys suited to their respective 
ages, found the bulky package from 
her to contain a bird-house, a food- 
hopper, and a feeding-shelter. An 
uncle, known to possess unlimited 
scarfpins and other de luxe adorn- 
ments, little fondness for reading, 
but a decided interest in gardening, 
gazed with polite dismay on the 
bird-house and package of assorted 
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grains discovered in her gift to him, 
and not understanding their in- 
tended use as fodder, exclaimed, 

“Great Scott, girl, you’ve given 
me seed enough to plant a ten-acre 
lot!” However, these odd gifts 
proved a source of pleasure all 
through the winter, after more con- 
ventional offerings had been for- 
gotten. The little boys developed a 
brand new enthusiasm in the em- 
bryo sanctuary started in a corner 
of their own lawn, while the fashion- 
able uncle declared, by summer, that 
his garden had become so much 
more fun since he had enticed the 
birds there, that he and his invalid 
wife would always play host to 
feathered visitors. 

The pleasure born of these simple 
presents suggests that many varie- 
ties of nature gifts might be devel- 
oped. A good handbook on making 
bird houses, a saw, hammer, screw- 


driver, small plane, screws, and 
wire nails would fill with joy the 
heart of any boy or girl with a 
knack for hand work; or a book on 


butterflies would in itself be an 
attractive gift, and when accom- 
panied by a net, stretching boards, 
pins, and a cyanide jar, would cre- 
ate a partnership in scientific pur- 
suits and provide the pleasantest 
possible excuse for country rambles. 
So many pretty things may be 
given the gardener, especially if she 
be a young lady;— a picturesque 
smock, or apron, or shade hat, or 
attractive sets of garden tools, their 
handles brightly painted, and the 
set contained in a pretty basket. 

Then, home-made Christmas 
cards can be copied from buyable 


1 See June Home Progress, p. 459. 
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ones by hand-painting an envelope, 
or lettering it with a little rhyme, or 
even— if one is not deft at handi- 
craft—by mountinga pretty bought 
card on the face of an envelope, the 
latter to contain a good pinch of 
home-grown flower seed. One season 
a girl, spending a winter in a remote 
place in the north of Maine, made 
some dainty Christmas greetings by 
tying a tiny, fat spray of fir balsam 
to her own engraved visiting card, 
on which she wrote a line. These 
unusual cards gave her friends — 
many of whom had visited the sum- 
mer camp — far more pleasure than 
any conventional remembrance. 


Another odd but acceptable “card” 
was sent out last year by a girl who 
had collected a quantity of Iceland 
moss on the beach in front of her 
summer cottage. A candy box full 
of this delicacy gave at least one 
appreciative family occasional des- 


serts that tasted of good times and 
pleasant memories! People who live 
in the country often do not realize 
how their city friends value a re- 
minder of the out-of-doors that to 
them is a rarity. Thus, a tin baking- 
powder can (neat and shiny when 
its label is soaked off), filled with 
partridge berries on a cushion of 
interesting moss, and daintily 
wrapped, is.a far more acceptable 
gift to the city cousin than some 
fancy article which, too often, she 
cannot use. Or a strong pasteboard 
box filled with pine or spruce or fir 
sprays and some alder berries or 
bay berries, makes a delightfully 
novel remembrance that will be 
hailed for the home decorations, 
and need not permanently add to 
the household clutter. A lad, off 
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on an engineering trip somewhere 
in the Southern swamps, had the 
bright idea of filling certain neat, 
gray pasteboard boxes he somehow 
discovered in his luggage, with the 
gray so-called Spanish moss, and 
twigs covered with scarlet berries, 
and sent these mementoes of his 
far-away estate to friends at home 
who exclaimed with pleasure when 
the Christmas mail distributed his 
greetings. 

Simple Christmas cards, these, of 
little money value, but bringing a 
wealth of beauty and remembrance 
that puts to shame the gim-crack 
collection so sadly prevalent at our 
annual festivity. 


A NOVELTY AT A STATE FAIR 


Wuart fun a State fair is, and what 
an amazing variety of things one 
can see, all the way from hand- 


‘crocheted lace to the last word in 


threshing machines, from home pre- 
served fruit to silos, which “pre- 
serve” fodder for cattle, from huge 
pumpkins — product of nature — 
to patent egg-beaters and _ tack- 
lifters — product of man. Some of 
these things are interesting just be- 
cause they are a “stunt,” for we all 
enjoy seeing either ingenuity or the 
primitive forces of nature make a 
fine show; and of course some ex- 
hibits at a fair are an educational 
help in giving new ideas for quick 
and efficient work, even though the 
primary object of showing these 
pieces of appliance happens to be 
sales. 

The State of Utah in its recent 
fair made a departure by devoting 
a large section of its exhibits to 
beauty and educational interest. 
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As large a collection of native or 
visiting birds as could be obtained 
was shown in reproduced “ natural” 
backgrounds, thus giving crowds of 
visitors a chance to see their feath- 
ered fellows in something approach- 
ing native haunts. Then a dramatic 
exhibit was arranged to show bird 
enemies, the “‘hunter cat,” various 
man- and boy-manipulated weapons 
(from rifles to bean-shooters), wea- 
sels, snakes, and such birds of prey 
as are indisputably harmful, all 
being ranged together in this ingen- 
ious “Rogues Gallery.” Following 
this exhibit of destruction, was a 
comforting booth, showing con- 
structive measures for bird protec- 
tion, with pretty bird-houses and 
feeding-shelters, baths, suet-holders, 
etc., a regular “Country Life for 
Birds” array! To add to the effec- 
tiveness of this temporary demon- 
stration, the committee showed 


numerous posters of an educational, 
or advertising nature, books, etc., 
for study afterward; and bird songs 
(on a talking machine) lured the 
passer-by to drop in for a novel 


sight. Not the least interesting 
feature of the section was a series of 
informal talks at stated intervals, 
on the service of birds to man. 

Utah has been particularly active 
in bird protection—may other 
States follow her enthusiastic — 
and practical — example! 


A BIT OF BONNIE SCOTLAND 


BY LEE McCRAE 


Few words say as much to tlie real 
Scotchman as does “heather.” Its 
delicate, purplish blooms carpet all 
his dreams of the home hills, give 
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glory to its visions, and speak to 
him of intimate things. To find it 
growing in America almost startles 
him, and to see it, not a carpeting 
clover, but an ornamental shrub, 
fully five feet high, astounds him. 

But here it is! — by a California 
roadside, near a cozy bungalow la- 
beled “My Ain Fireside.” It is one 
great lavender plume, beginning in 
the early autumn, at its best about 
New Year’s Day, and continuing to 
bloom until warm weather. The 
plant is about five years old, its 
owner proudly tells me, and has 
been ‘“‘a joy to us since its second 
year.” 

Probably heather transplanted 
from its native soil would grow no- 
where else as well as in Southern 
California; the damp winter climate 
and an abundance of water irri- 
gated to its roots through the dry 
season makes it of easy culture 
here. Erica cineria is the proper 
name for this tall specimen of the 
Erica family, most of its relatives 
being of low growth, while those 
stunted by decades of living on 
bleak plains rise only a few inches 
above the ground. But every kind 
of erica supplies honey most gener- 
ously to the bees, and blooms of 
sweet fragrance and dainty color- 
ings “to every comer.” Every 
passer along this highway stops to 
admire this particular bush. 

It is to be had at the florists in 
pots, the two-year-old plants being 
guaranteed to bloom this year; so I 
am planning to make presents of 
them to my elderly friends who still 
dream of “auld Scotia land.” Per- 
haps some of them will “set it out” 
in their gardens. 
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DO YOU KNOW THE MOSSES? ° 


As was pointed out in Home Proc- 
REss last season, winter is by no 
means as barren a season for col- 
lecting botanic specimens as might 
at first appear. The lichens and 
mosses do not perish or go to sleep, 
like so many members of the vege- 
table world, but thrive in moisture, 
and may often be gathered on a 
tramp through the winter woods. 
Mosses are more various and inter- 
esting than the average citizen real- 
izes, and their make-up of branch 
and leaf is so tiny that few beyond 
specialists take the trouble to ex- 
amine them, content to think of 
moss as a rich, natural plush that 
upholsters logs or stones most pic- 
turesquely. Once we get an intro- 
duction and find them a whole gar- 
den of tiny plants, we thirst to dis- 
cover new varieties, and will find a 
clear, readable and usable guide in 
Elizabeth Marie Dunham’s How to 
Know the Mosses.1 The book is well 
supplied with Keys that are easy to 
follow and many drawings; it does 
not require the use of a lens, and will 
commend itself to many general 
students who want reliable informa- 
tion stripped of too technical lan- 


guage. 


JUNIOR READINGS: SPECIAL SEED 
COATS 


In the past two numbers of Home 
Procress we have been talking in 
this section about seeds, their time 
for ripening, their shape, their struc- 
ture or make-up, the different ways 
they get sown, the names of certain 
classes of seeds, and how they sup- 
ply not only more plants, but food 


for us and the creatures. We have 
found all these points covered in 
Burroughs, and have been able to 
find some interesting pictures of 
seeds in our big dictionaries. You 
will remember Burroughs says cer- 
tain seeds have a case or pulp 
around them that is good to eat, 
and serves as a bait for us, so that 
the seeds get freed when we eat the 
fruit. This you know is true of 
many common fruits and some veg- 
etables like squash or pumpkin; in 
other cases it is the seed itself we 
want, like peas and beans. You 
will remember too, that Burroughs 
speaks of the curious “flannel coat” 
on the sumac. Now one of the most 
curious and useful coats that ever 
grew on a seed is the “wool” on 
cotton seeds. 

Cotton is grown in greater quan- 
tities in the Southern United States 


‘than anywhere in the world (its na- 


tive home is India), just for its coat. 
You all know how each tiny thistle 
or dandelion seed has a dainty wisp 
of fibre, or fringy “lock of hair.” 
Now the cotton seed has a wonderful 
head of hairs or fibres all over its 
small, hard body, and these fibres 
originally acted just like the thistle 
down (to float the seed and let it 
root in a new place), but some vari- 
eties of cottonplant showed a habit 
of holding their seeds tangled to- 
gether by the curiously twisted 
fibres of their coats. This nice, soft 
cotton fibre could be picked off from 
the seed and made useful centuries, 
and even two thousand years ago, 
and as man grew more intelligent 
about growing his crops, he learned 
to plant and cultivate cotton and 


1 Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 
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to choose seed from plants that had 
this habit most strongly marked, — 
of holding the seed in the pod, that 
is. Gradually the plant developed 
to the form we know to-day. 

The curious twist in the cotton 
hairs makes them different from all 
other natural fibres, sheep wool, 
with its natural curl, being most 
like it. You know yourself that curly 
hair is hard to comb smooth, and 
into how firm a snarl tangled curls 
will get. You also know that almost 
any fibre, worsted, thread, string, 
etc., holds together tightly because 
it is twisted. Now you can see that 
if the cotton fibres are twisted by 
the very way nature makes them, 
they will be easy to spin together 
into soft but strong yarn or thread, 
because they will naturally cling to 
each other. The yarn, when spun of 
small, short fibres, makes a long 
fibre that can be woven into cloth. 
All of you are acquainted with cot- 
ton in its common forms, and prob- 
ably you think quickest of the soft, 
unspun fibre we call cotton batting. 
Years ago, when your mothers were 
little folk, the batting was generally 
seen in its raw state, combed off the 
seeds, it is true, but not bleached or 
cleansed of the oily coating in which 
nature had dipped each tiny fibre, 
and which made the batting shed 
water. [Cotton seed, it is worth 
noting, is very oily and can be 
squeezed for a juice which is good to 
eat. Before the Pure Food laws it 
was often sold under the name of 
olive oil. Though not so delicate in 
flavor as the olive juice, it is nour- 
ishing and a good, low-priced sub- 
stitute for the imported oil.] When 
this oily coat is thoroughly cleansed, 
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the fibre makes the lovely, soft 
fleecy stuff we know as absorbent 
cotton, so useful in bandages, etc. 

Fine quality paper is made from 
cotton; and some things like arti- 
ficial silk, powerful explosives and 
other substances can be made by 
mixing cotton fibre with chemicals. 

If you find any mention of cotton 
in Burroughs, the Nature Bureau 
will have to admit you have 
brighter eyes than it has. Anyway, 
you will be so busy making and 
buying Christmas presents this 
month, and having holiday fun, you 
would not stop to look up refer- 
ences. 


OUTLINES FOR SPECIAL STUDIES 


THEsE Special Study Questions, for 
optional work, are for use in our 
Burroughs Club Course of Study. 
No answers are expected by the 
Nature Bureau. 


The Foxes 


How are the red and gray foxes distributed? 

What color is the Arctic fox? 

Of what variety is it a relative? 

Name several other varieties of red fox. 

Describe the peculiarity of the silver gray 
fox’s fur. 

Which of these varieties does Burroughs 
consider the best fur bearer? 

At the time of writing Winter Sunshine, 
what did Burroughs believe of the fox’s 
persistence as a species? 

How does the fox hunt? 

On what sense does he chiefly rely? 

Describe the fox’s tracks. 

What can you say of his general motions? 

Under what circumstances does his tail 
prove a hindrance? 

How does he use his tail when asleep? 

Where does the fox commonly sleep in the 
day time? 

Does the fox, like the woodchuck, live much 
in his den? 

When do foxes mate? 

Where does the mother fox choose her 
home? 
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Describe the note of the fox. 

What is the fox’s nature? 

What trick will continued hunting develop 
in foxes? 

Name a characteristic trick of the fox when 
pursued. 

What quality in the fox helps the dog to 
follow him? 

Tell how the fox teases the hound in a chase. 

Describe the vicissitudes of fox hunting. 

Describe attempts to trap a fox. 

Where may foxes frequently be found in 
England? 

What variety of fox was cultivated in the 
fox farms Burroughs visited in Alaska? 
Read the anecdotes supposed to show the 
wit of the fox in cases of poison, trapping, 

and catching crabs. 


The Partridge or Ruffed Grouse} 


What is the grouse’s winter food? 

What sort of woods does he prefer? 

What is the function of the grouse’s 
drumming? 

When is his favorite drumming season? 

Describe his manner of drumming. 

When may we expect to hear a sort of sec- 
ond edition of this song? 

Where does the grouse nest? 

At what season? 


Describe a mother bird disturbed with ~ 


grouse chicks. 
How do the babies behave when disturbed? 
What does Burroughs say of grouse tracks 
in the snow? 
Describe an English grouse nest. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Please tell me whether the bib on the 
throat of the English sparrow grows larger 
or smaller as the season advances, and what 
the change in color is due to. 


A. Mr. Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, Curator of Birds and Mam- 
mals for the Central Museum of 
the Brooklyn Institute, replies as 
follows: — 


The first winter plumage and the adult 
winter plumage of the English sparrow are 
acquired by a complete post juvenal or 
postnuptial moult, beginning about the 


1 The words “grouse ” and “ partridge” are used interchangeably in this outline. 
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end of August. After completion of this 
moult the black bib is veiled and incon- 
spicuous, but as the autumn and winter 
advance the gray ends of the feathers 
wear away, bringing the black bib into 
prominence, and also the chestnuts and 
grays over the remainder of the plumage. 
At this season all the markings are strong, 
and the wing bands, sides of throat, and 
abdomen are whiter than they were during 
the winter, This condition will stand till 
after the next postnuptial moult in August. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions ; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inguiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. To what family does the fox 

belong? 

. How many varieties of fox are 
found in the United States? 

. Which variety is thought to be 
native? 

. What diet does the fox natu- 
rally seek? 

. In winter, what food will he 
sometimes eat? 

. What is his real dependence in 
winter? 

. Is the partridge or ruffed grouse 
a resident or a migratory bird? 

. Is the partridge easy to discover 
and surprise? 

. What is his manner of starting 
up when disturbed? 

. What does the partridge do ina 
snowstorm? 





CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME 
BY EDWARD H. SOTHERN 


THERE are, no doubt, many staid 
and wise persons who decline to 
laugh when, the Clown inserts the 
red-hot poker into the trousers 
pocket of the Pantaloon. Alas! I 
am not of these. I laugh now as I 
write about it. I yelled with de- 
light, when, as a child, I first beheld 
the superlative wit of this achieve- 
ment. I sat breathless for one ecsta- 
tic moment while the Pantaloon 
babbled, unconscious of the im- 
pending agony; and jumped for joy 
when the ancient man howled with 
pain as the glowing iron seared his 
reverend thigh. 

Wit is defined as the power of 
giving sudden intellectual pleasure. 
Intellect is described as the faculty 
of knowing. Thus, the suddenness of 
the Pantaloon’s knowledge that the 
iron was hot would seem to be the 
root of the matter. 

Times change and plays change 
with them. The Christmas panto- 
mime, so long the joy of little chil- 
dren and old childish hearts, is on 
the wane. Clown and Pantaloon, 
Harlequin and Columbine become 
less and less prominent with each 
succeeding snow, and soon will fade 
quite into the land of shadows. 

There was a time when their ro- 


mance absorbed the whole play. 
That was about two hundred years 
ago in England. Even earlier than 
that, about 1100; Harlequin was 
known in French folk-lore as a 
proverbial ragamuffin, a sort of de- 
mon. Still later he typified a spirit 
of the air, hence his later invisi- 
bility and his custom of whirling 
across the stage, passing through 
brick walls and slapping people with 
his white wand, so that they retali- 
ated on the nose of the nearest 
stranger. 


The Clown, whose vocabulary 
now appears to be limited to “Here 


we are again,” and whose name is 
invariably “‘Joey,” owing to the 
fact that Joseph Grimaldi was his 
greatest impersonator, was once 
upon a time nothing more than a 
dull and mischievous husbandman; 
in medizval plays he was indeed the 
Devil himself. His present appetite 
for sausages may be derived from 
the ancient belief that the Evil One 
ground up the wicked in a machine. 

Pantaloon is said to have owed 
his theatre origin to a Venetian citi- 
zen, one San Pantaleono, a benevo- 
lent sage; but in course of time he 
has degenerated into a strangely 
silly old man, who has enriched our 
language with the words “panta- 
loons,” and “pants,” and the 
French tongue with “pantoufles,” 
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or slippers. For he has a queer 
aversion to boots, prefers very large 
spectacles, which he is convinced 
are more useful without any glass in 
them, hobbles about with the aid of 
a huge crutch stick and whenever 
he comes out of a door takes pains 
to fall over something in order that 
he may bark his shins. Several 
times every evening red-hot pokers 
are inserted into his pockets, and it 
is curious that he still takes no pre- 
caution, such as-sewing his pockets 
up, to prevent these intrusions. 
One would think he would have con- 
cluded after two hundred years that 
‘in the multitude of pokers there is 
wisdom” and that he would keep an 
eye open, or have metal pockets or 
asbestos pockets, or that he would 
buy up all the pokers in his neigh- 
borhood; — but no, he is a silly old 
man and a silly old man he will live 
and die. 

As to Columbine, she is the 
daughter of Harlequin, and it is not 
surprising to be told that in Italian 
she was Columbina, from Columbo, 
a dove. Quite dove-like does she 
look as she floats across the stage 
on the tips of her dainty toes, in her 
ballet skirts, light as cobwebs, and 
with such a sweet smile on her face, 
which disappears as soon as she 
stands still and leans against the 
scene. Perhaps she is cooing then, 
as real doves do, and only smiles as 
she flies. It is rather strange that 
Columbine, ‘‘the dove,” should be 
the daughter of Harlequin, the rag- 
amuffin, the demon, unless it were 
to illustrate the theory that out of 
evil cometh good. One would have 
expected her to be the daughter of 
silly old Pantaloon; however, being 


a legendary person, she might wind 
up by really becoming Pantaloon’s 
daughter and perhaps turn out to 
be the wife of Harlequin. Certainly, 
the way he puts his arm about her 
waist and throws her and himself 
into fascinating postures, does not 
suggest paternal interest. I fancy 
Columbine is changing from a 
daughter to a sweetheart. Such 
startling transformations are not 
unusual with legendary people. One 
may begin as a mere rumor, or the 
fancy of a poet or medicine-man, 
and shortly (that is, in a few thou- 
sand years) one may find one’s self a 
golden calf or a gigantic sphinx. A 
mathematical problem which is 
quite simple once you have con- 
vinced yourself that day is night, 
and that anything you crave will be 
accomplished if you turn round 
three times and wish, — or that if 


- you break off a certain part of the 


wish-bone of a roast chicken, you 
will achieve your heart’s desire. 
During the past fifty or sixty 
years these dear and ancient charac- 
ters have disappeared entirely from 
the Christmas play proper, and their 
adventures only begin after the 
transformation scene, which con- 
cludes the spectacle of the evening. 
All the chief theatres in London and 
in the principal English cities pro- 
duce a pantomime at Christmas 
time and many of the important 
music hall actors and the celebrated 
comedians take part in these enter- 
tainments. Usually they deal with 
some old-time childhood story, — 
Dick Whittington and his Cat, Cin- 
derella, Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves, and so forth. After the 
wonderful adventures of the hero 
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(who is usually a pretty girl) and 
the heroine (who is another pretty 
girl), there is a ballet, which winds 
up with a fairy scene of much gaudy 
and glorified scenic wonder. Per- 
haps there is a fairy queen, with 
many satellites, whose diademed 
heads and gauze-clad figures are 
posed high and low amid clouds and 
flowers. Many of these fairies are 
called upon to show but half their 
bodies, and I remember a strange 
sense of shock when I once went be- 
hind the scenes of such a Christmas 
pantomime and beheld the other 
ends of these same fairies, clad in 
their street clothes. These latter 
ends, unseen of the audience, had 
no need of gauze and jewels, and on 
the worn frocks and the old shoes 
were the stains of rain and mud, 
through which these fairies had 
trudged to earn their Christmas 
wage. Their faces were wreathed in 
smiles, and paint and powder lent 
beauty to perhaps a pale and trou- 
bled cheek, but on the other side of 
the canvas was no fairyland; here 
were the bodies of this world. Who 
shall say if they were gay, indeed, 
and to what sorrows these muddy 
shoes should wander home? Mr. 
W. S. Gilbert, the dramatist, was 
fond of the English pantomime. 
He wrote many charming poems 
about the fairy women, humorous 
and pathetic. Here is one about 
just such fairies as are here de- 
scribed: — 


Only a dancing girl, 
With an unromantic style, 
With borrowed colour and curl, 
With fixed mechanical smile, 
With many a hackneyed wile, 
With ungrammatical lips, 
And corns that mar her trips. 


Hung from the “‘flies” in air, 
She acts a palpable lie, 
She’s as little a fairy there 
As unpoetical I! 
I hear you asking, Why — 
Why in the world I sing 
This tawdry, tinselled thing? 


No airy fairy she, 
As she hangs in arsenic green 
From a highly impossible tree 
In a highly impossible scene 
(Herself not over-clean). 
For fays don’t suffer, I’m told, 
From bunions, coughs, or cold. 


And stately dames that bring 

Their daughters there to see, 
Pronounce the “dancing thing” 

No better than she should be, 

With her skirt at her shameful knee 
And her painted, tainted phiz: 
Ah, matron, which of us is? 


(And, in sooth, it oft occurs 
That while these matrons sigh, 
Their dresses are lower than hers, 
And sometimes half as high; 
And their hair is hair they buy, 
And they use their glasses, too, 
In a way she’d blush to do.) 


But change her gold and green 
For a coarse merino gown, 

And see her upon the scene 
Of her home, when coaxing down 
Her drunken father’s frown, 

In his squalid cheerless den: 

She’s a fairy truly, then! 


Mr. Gilbert was a good deal of an 
athlete. You will not be surprised 
at this if you look at his photograph 
and observe his square jaw. He was 
especially fond of the doings of the 
Clown and the Pantaloon, and I 
once saw him impersonate Harle- 
quin at a benefit in London. He 
practiced for weeks to achieve the 
antics of Harlequin, and succeeded 
toa marvel. He twisted and twirled 
about the stage and dived through 
the trap doors and out again, like a 
man made of rubber. Some cele- 
brated actors played Clown and 
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Pantaloon and Columbine on that 
occasion. Mr. Gilbert, as all the 
world knows, wrote many fairy 
plays and among them one for my 
father, called The Fairy Rebecca. 
This Rebecca was just a regular 
pantomime fairy, dressed in ballet 
skirt, with diadem and wand, and 
she answers the call of a distressed 
mortal, appearing at dead of night 
through his library wall. She de- 
clares that she is a real fairy. “Ill 
send for the police,” cries the out- 
raged hero, “‘you’ve escaped from 
the pantomime, you’re a pantomime 
fairy.” “Pantomime fairies are real 
fairies.” says Rebecca. 

Well, of course, to me and to all 
other children they were real fairies; 
in fact, I think they still are. This 
is one of the illusions I want to keep. 
The memories are too dear and too 
tender to destroy. The approach of 
Christmas: the announcements in 
the papers as to which of our be- 
loved stories it would be our turn to 
see; the great night; the getting 
ready; the flushed face of my 
mother; the dancing wildness of my 
sister and brother; the hundreds of 
little children crowding the theatre; 
our terror of the wicked uncle in the 
fable, — how glorious it all was! 
Oh the sweet heroine, and the ador- 
able hero, the fairy queen, and the 
side-splitting comedian! Perhaps 
he was Mr. John Toole, himself, or 
Mr. Edward Terry, or Mr. Lionel 
Brough, whom we well knew, and 
who might crown the ecstasy of the 
night by even winking at us in our 
box where we sat, so that we would 
all squeal and squirm with glee. 


Where are the victories fresh or frayed, 
The plumes, the armours; friend and foe; 
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The cloth of gold, the rare brocade; 

The mantles glittering to and fro; 

The pomp, the pride, the royal show; 

The cries of war and festival; 

The youth, the grace, the charm, the glow? 
Into the night, go one and all. 


Alack! they are gone indeed. I 
hear that the Clown and Columbine 
and Pantaloon and Harlequin are 
to be no more; that we who were 
young and are now growing old will 
soon see the last of them. But they 
have served us well, and were royal 
friends while they lived. 

The seaside nigger minstrels are 
also disappearing in England. Their 
places are taken by white-faced 
songsters, who provide a sort of 
vaudeville entertainment, and the 
antique colored artists are going the 
way of Clown and Harlequin. 

Punch and Judy too, — they are 
rare birds nowadays. I have never 
seen them in the United States at 


‘all, but in London, — in all English 


cities, — they held forth at street 
corners; and Mr. Punch, his con- 
flicts, his cruelties, his terrors and 
his eventual undoing were unfolded 
to delighted throngs, to the accom- 
paniment of the pipes of Pan, 
played by one of the two men con- 
ducting the ceremonies. The other 
handled the puppets in the mysteri- 
ous realm beneath the little stage. 
Punch, Judy, his abused wife, Toby, 
their dog, with the Elizabethan ruff 
about his neck, the hangman, the 
policeman, the devil, the black man, 
and the white ghost, all were event- 
ually victims of Punch’s cruelty, 
succumbing to his oratory and his 
“big stick.” The names are sup- 
posed to have been derived from 
Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot. 
But Judas has become the spouse of 
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Pontius. However, in the course of 
time black may become white and 
male become female. Now, these go 
the way of all puppets and the 
world will know them not. They 
were born of the miracle plays, no 
doubt, and Punch has remained a 
glorious tyrant, overwhelming all 
comers with tongue and truncheon, 
a splendid malefactor, a superlative 
scoundrel. He was hanged in the 
end, but that elevation has been 
achieved by many great men. 

One cannot well imagine a boy 
deciding offhand to be a Punch and 
Judy man, or a nigger minstrel, or 
Clown, or Pantaloon, or Harlequin. 
One is born to these callings, they 
run in families. The Clown does not 
play other roles. Probably when 
not clowning in a theatre he is 
clowning in a circus. He must be an 
acrobat, as must the Pantaloon, 
who, despite his age, must on occa- 


sion stand upon his head; and the 


Harlequin spends much of his 
life flying through space. The Co- 
lumbine is not so much of a special- 
ist; grace and beauty are her chief 
assets and she may be enlisted at 
will. But the traditions and the lore 
of the other three characters are 
handed down with jealous care. 

In all pantomime scenes the po- 
liceman is an important figure. 
Man’s inborn rebellion against au- 
thority is gratified by the treat- 
ment of the policeman, whose hat is 
smashed over his eyes at every op- 
portunity and whose pursuit of the 
stolen sausages invariably leads to 
his humiliation. He who plays the 
policeman must suffer the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune to 
such an alarming extent, and re- 
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ceive blows in so many places at the 
same moment, that the rdle is not a 
favorite one. 1 was once cast for it 
when the pantomime was in prepa- 
ration at Covent Garden Theatre. 
I was engaged to play any part I 
was given, and when I declined the 
policeman, I was told that I had 
broken my engagement. It is a 
curious comment on the pantomime 
that the policeman is the only really 
admirable, upright (save when he is 
knocked down, which is every other 
minute), and reputable person in 
the story. He is abused, deceived, 
beaten, and degraded; and we all 
rejoice in his downfall, we who have 
invented him and pay him to pro- 
tect us from such rufhians as Clown 
and Pantaloon and such invisible 
tormentors as Harlequin (who wear- 
ing his black mask is supposed not 
to be seen of any one), while we 
give our laughter and our hearts to 
these utterly unworthy scoundrels, 
Clown and Pantaloon. Here is a 
theme for the philosophers. “An 
honest man’s the noblest work of 
God,” and who shall question the 
integrity of the police? Are we to 
admit that, against reason and pol- 
icy, our affections incline toward 
the purloiner of sausages merely 
because his contempt for law, order, 
age, youth, truth, God, and man, are 
provocative of mirth? Then let us 
no longer wear the mask of hypoc- 
risy, but blatantly declare, the comic 
man’s the noblest work of God. 


TEACHING CHILDREN HOW TO GIVE 
BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


One of the very first texts that we 
teach children is this one: “It is 
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more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” We follow up the text with 
frequent and various commentaries, 
such as “It is a duty to give to-the 
poor,” or “We must always remem- 
ber with gifts those who have less 
than we have.” While the children 
are still very young we teach them 
to give Christmas presents to their 
relatives and friends, and birth- 
day presents, and sometimes wed- 
ding presents. In short, there can 
be little question but that we teach 
children to give,— what we very 
frequently do not teach them is how 
to give. Yet, this is not only the re- 
verse side of giving, but the most 
important side,—the side that 
corresponds to that side of a coin 
on which its value is stamped. What 
one gives, — yes, this is important; 
but how one gives, this is more im- 
portant, for this determines the 
value of the gift. 

It is strange that children are not 
more frequently taught how to give, 
for it is a simple lesson and easy 
indeed to teach. What is the lesson, 
in a word? It is that truly to give 
is to share. This simple principle, 
were it made the rule by whichevery 
gift were measured, would revolu- 
tionize not only giving, but re- 
ceiving. Why is this? For the plain 
reason that we share what we our- 
selves like. The person with whom 
we share, even though he may not 
like the same thing, will like this 
spirit back of the offering. Only 
yesterday I saw an instance of this. 
A baby, a year old, was exploring a 
new gift, a box of blocks. The man- 
ner of exploration was to put the 
several blocks to her mouth and 
try to bite them. She nibbled each 
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block, and then she held it out in 
turn to each of the two grown-up 
friends who were watching her, in 
order that they might take a bite, 
laughing the while. Already, at a 
year old, she had learned howto give. 

Perhaps children are born know- 
ing this, and unconsciously we help 
them to unlearn it. For instance, 
that familiar habit of parents of 
teaching their children to give away 
their old and broken toys at Christ- 
mas time, when they are expecting 
new toys, — is not this teaching the 
children to give to others what they 
do not want themselves, instead of 
sharing with others what they do 
care for? Similarly, children know 
that their old clothes, no longer 
wanted, are given away, and that 
new clothes, wanted, are provided. 
Naturally, a proper adjustment of 
affairs in connection with old toys 


-and old clothes is necessary. Com- 


mon sense must have a part, but 
the fact remains that our present 
method of procedure in these direc- 
tions tends to hinder the children 
from real giving, — that is, sharing. 

How shall we help all children to 
do with their possessions as did the 
baby with her blocks, — to offer 
to share them? What stories shall 
we use to this end? There is one, a 
story in verse, an old-fashioned tale, 
that will help in this matter: The 
Blackberry Girl. This quaint account 
of a child, selling blackberries in 
order to buy a bonnet and a pair of 
shoes to wear to church, never fails 
to interest children. When the 
blackberries, to be converted into 
money for the bonnet, were scat- 
tered and spoiled, the story tells us 
what happened. There was eager 
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giving, a giving that was sharing; 
and this was met with a happy re- 
ceiving. There is perhaps nowhere 
in literature amore perfect example 
of right giving and receiving, as a 
result of the right spirit on the part 
of the giver, than in this story of 
The Blackberry Girl. 

I was much interested recently 
to come upon an example of the 
influence of this story in the life of a 
child. This little girl, the child of par- 
ents in comfortable circumstances, 
has been accustomed, as have so 
many children, to giving away things 
she does not want. An only child, 
she has not had the opportunity af- 
forded by brothers and sisters of 
learning, even in small measure, to 
give in the sense of sharing. This 
winter, a little cousin of her own 
age is visiting her. The birthday 


of the child of the house occurring 
recently, she received, among other 


presents, a little bluecap and muffler. 
She already had, left over from last 
winter, rose-colored articles of al- 
most exactly the same kind. Her 
mother suggested that she give the 
old, rose-colored muffler and cap 
to her little cousin. However, to 
the mother’s surprise, she gave the 
little visitor the new, blue articles. 
“They do not have them where she 
lives when she is at home,” the 
little girl explained, “and she likes 
blue better than pink.” 

“But,” the child’s mother said, 
“the blue ones are new, — and the 
pink ones are very nice.” 

She paused and waited for an 
explanation. Presently her child 
said, “Yes, I know, but I want her 
to like having them as much as 
Phebe liked her bonnet.” 
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It throws a strange light upon 
the result of our unconscious teach- 
ing of children in this matter of the 
right way to give, that this child 
learned, not from her elders, as a 
matter of course and as a definite 
lesson, but at random, quite acci- 
dentally, from one of her story 
books, a lesson that is among the 
most important in the world. 

The “pride” which sometimes 
causes persons to whom we would 
give to refuse our gifts, is nothing, 
after all, but a protest, sometimes 
unconscious and sometimes volun- 
tary, against a wrong spirit back of 
the gift. This wrong spirit is usually, 
as we all know, a spirit of patron- 
age; a favor is being given, not a 
possession shared. It is not too 
much to say that, while there is 
some truth in the statement we oc- 
casionally hear that persons do not 
“know how to receive,” the real 
root of the trouble is that that 
which they were offered was not 
rightly offered; — the persons offer- 
ing it had not learned how to give. 
I suppose few of us realize the ex- 
tent to which our ignorance in this 
matter limits our opportunities of 
generosity. 

Perhaps one of the most beauti- 
ful poems in the English language is 
one which has for its theme the 
meaning of that giving which is 
sharing. This poem is The Vision of 
Sir Launfal. At the very time when 
the boys and girls are reaching the 
age when they begin to think deeply 
and carefully about questions of 
conduct, this poem should be 
brought to their attention. This can 
best be done by reading it aloud. 
Like all fine poems, it gains in vivid- 
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ness by being read aloud, just as 
songs thus gain by being sung. 
Every line of it is full of beauty and 
significance. 

In this poem is to be found that 
root of all true giving, — namely, 
love. We share those things that 
we ourselves like; why? Because we 
feel that the person with whom we 
share is our brother, that we are 
united in love. The baby who shared 
her blocks, the child who shared her 
caps and mufflers,— they shared 
them, all unconsciously, because 
they loved the persons with whom 
they shared them. They gave, they 
could give, because they loved. 

If we can make this clear to the 
children, not only to their minds, 
but to their hearts, we need not 
enter upon those labyrinthian by- 
ways that have to do with the 
teaching of right giving, upon 
which some of us occasionally find 
ourselves starting. I mean that we 
shall not need to say much to them 
about being “tactful”; about re- 
membering that persons who are 
needy, to whom they would give, 
are apt to be “sensitive”; about 
being careful to take the attitude 
that the “favor is theirs,” in that 
they are allowed to give! All these 
phrases are familiar to all of us. 
We have either heard them or said 
them,—or both. We shall not 
need to say them to the children of 
our circles if we are successful in 
teaching them what true giving is. 
They may then be tactless, heedless 
of the sensitiveness of the needy, 
and, indeed, as undiplomatic as 
possible! No harm will be done; the 
person to whom they would give will 
see through and beneath any of 
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these possible errors, if they occur, 
the spirit of sharing, of brotherly 
love, and will care only for that. 


LIVING WITH OTHERS 
BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


A MOTHER who was leaving her 
daughter at boarding-school, said, 
“Try to be peaches and cream, as 
Betty knows so well how to be, and 
make the teachers and girls all 
love you.” The girl’s morals, man- 
ners, scholarship, and cleverness, 
the mother did not doubt. Her 
wardrobe was in perfect order and 
in unquestionable taste. She was 
pretty and she possessed all the 
fundamental virtues on which char- 
acter is built. It was only from the 
lack of those little, seemingly unes- 
sential, virtues, — consideration, 
tact, adaptability;— which make 


‘perfect the fine art of living with 


others, that the mother feared un- 
happiness and uncomfortable expe- 
riences might come to her child. It 
is the wish expressed or unexpressed 
of every parent whose child goes out 
from home, that the child shall be 
loved by, and “get along” with 
those about her in the new life she 
is entering. At home the family has 
humored her dislikes and ignored 
her faults. The mother realizes for 
the first time, perhaps, that the 
school or college or bigger world 
metes out swift punishment to irri- 
tability, ill-temper, criticism, and 
intolerance, — unrebuked and even 
fostered at the hearths of many 
homes. Yet the home offers myriad 
daily opportunities to overcome the 
selfishness that underlies all these 
little faults. 
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“How did you ever make the 
children so considerate?” I asked 
the mother of four, who visit me 
occasionally. 

“Just brought them up so, day 
by day,” was the reply. 

A new teacher of a helpless boy 
found him a veritable tyrant over 
the servants. “‘I did not hear you 
thank Henry for making you com- 
fortable,” she remarked, as the 
Japanese boy who attended him left 
the room. 

“He is paid to serve me,” replied 
the child, “I do not have to thank 
him.” 

“Yes you do,” replied the teach- 
er. ‘You are helpless; all your life 
you must depend on the kindness 
of others. You have money to pay 
servants, but you cannot buy faith- 
ful, devoted service, unless you pay 
for it in appreciation. Only what 
you give out of yourself comes back, 
— smiles for smiles, irritability for 
irritability.” 

Next day, as the boy was starting 
off in his wheel chair, she saw three 
people coming along the street, 
smiling and bowing to him. ‘‘Who 
were your friends?” asked the 
teacher. 

“T don’t know,” replied the de- 
lighted boy, who so recently had 
shrunk from the gaze of strangers. 
“‘T was trying what you said about 
getting back what one gives, — 
smiles for smiles, — it works.” 

The boy had learned a precious 
secret that day. 

One does not need even to talk 
friendliness to the world, — one 
needs only to assume it. A baby or 
a dog recognizes the friends of the 
family by the attitude assumed to- 


, 
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ward them. The desire to be some- 
thing that people about one like, 
whether smiles or peaches and 
cream, is a perfectly legitimate de- 
sire to instill in the mind of a child. 

A youth endowed with many lik- 
able qualities and rich in this 
world’s wealth came to a boy’s 
school, and lived its life a thing 
apart. He bought his candy in a 
little box, in individual quantity 
always, and ate it himself. The tiny 
box seemed to typify all he did, 
from morn till eve. His birthday 
cake he conserved in like manner. 
Always he went about alone. His 
corridor teacher decided he was un- 
mistakably stingy first, and Jonely 
last. He valued money above 
friends. Then he must learn to give 
it. It must buy his way to the boys. 
He accepted the suggestion to buy 
two tickets for the show and invite 
the boy who never went. The 
larger box of candy was easy then, 
and the next cake from home he 
thought lcoked, and was large 
enough for a spread for the corridor. 
If the boys learned to like him first 
for his money and cake, the teacher 
argued, last they might come to like 
him for himself, and the boy would 
be learning to give and do for 
others, to get to others and let them 
get to him. Only thus could he 
learn to live with others, and give 
something better than money could 
buy. Without that, all his book- 
knowledge would be useless. Some- 
how this boy must learn at school 
what he should have learned in 
childhood, to want to be liked, and 
the joy of giving pleasure to others 
through his presence. A boy of six 
knew the desire when he said to his 
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mother, as they came from dancing- 
school, ‘‘That is the little girl who 
does n’t accept very gladly my in- 
vitations to dance; but I keep right 
on asking and perhaps she will come 
to like dancing with me by and 
b Di 
o girl, away at school for the first 
time, wrote to her mother in her 
second letter: “I am learning a 
great many things, I am learning 
small talk and to hide my feelings. 
I notice the girls who are cheerful 
are liked best, so Jane and May are 
getting on better than I, but my 
face to-day is lame, from its effort 
to assume a cheerful expression.” 
A small boy who was untruthful 
was told by his mother that no one 
could or would trust him if he spoke 
untruths. Even a small child can 
as easily come to realize that the 
world expects him to control his 


temper, irritability, and rudeness, - 


and be pleasant and agreeable, as 
to realize that it expects him to be 
truthful. 

I can remember distinctly the 
very spot where I stood as a little 
girl, saying to my mother, “‘I do not 
like Cousin Ursula, she is so fussy.” 

The tone in which she replied, 
“T’ve no doubt she knows it,” sug- 
gested unmistakably that my criti- 
cism was superfluous and unwel- 
come. For the first time I realized 
that one’s inner feelings toward 
another are sure to get out and be- 
tray one. 

“What do you think causes the 
most unhappiness in homes?” the 
teacher asked a thoughtless boy. 
The child guessed in turn, drunk- 
enness, poverty, death, and sick- 
ness; but the man shook his head. 
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“Selfishness,” he said at last. 
“Selfishness is the hardest thing to 
live with, and it wears such queer 
disguises.” 

The world teaches the hard 
things and homes sometimes grow 
selfishness. John went to live with 
the priest and his mother told the 
neighbor she should miss him more 
than any of the six. “What does he 
do that is so helpful?” asked the 
neighbor. 

“Oh, he just does anything none 
of the others will do,” she replied, 
“but he ‘gets along’ with every- 
body.” 

That is the real reason why his 
presence was so valuable in the 
home, — of more value to the in- 
valid mother than the money the 
others brought to help along, or 
than the actual housework that 
they shared so splendidly. One was 
smart, one had a great business 
head for a boy of his age, one could 
do any kind of a job about the 
house; but it was John who “got 
along” with others, who was just 
essential to the home’s happiness 
and peace and comfort. The mother 
from her invalid chair sees behind 
disguises. Her eyes search beneath 
acts for the things that are funda- 
mental. She knows it is not because 
John does the little things that the 
others leave undone that he “gets 
along” with others. He can and 
will always get along with others 
wherever life leads him. It is the 
generous spirit, so essential to living 
happily and successfully withothers, 
that makes him do what the rest do 
not think of doing, or want to do. 
Before such a spirit, pettiness and 
disagreements, and even a grouch 
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will melt away like snow in a mid- 
day sun. To get along with others 
then, one must, like John, be really 
generous, ready and willing to give 
and to do. 

“I’m not going to room with Bill 
next year,” said Bill’s roommate. 
“He is a grind and a tight wad. If 
there was any fagging to do he was 
always busy.” No honors ever con- 
ferred can make the “grind” a de- 
sirable roommate. He and the 
tight wad are in one class when per- 
sonalities are sorted, because gener- 
osity is foreign to both. One is 
greedy of his time, the other of his 
money. Both are self-absorbed. 
Generosity is an essential element 
to cooperation. 

Sometimes an over-critical home 
standard is to blame for a child’s 
inability to “get along” with others. 
A girl who has all the ingredients 
and qualities of a good mixer may 
be spoiled, like mayonaise, by a few 
drops too many of acid criticalism. 
A mother who complained of her 
daughter’s critical attitude towards 
the girls and boys of her neighbor- 
hood that evening made most un- 
complimentary comments in the 
daughter’s presence about one girl 
companion, and the father added 
disparaging remarks. It is entirely 
feasible to develop mental attitudes 
toward people as well as moral atti- 
tudes toward things. It is in the 
first years of life and under the in- 
fluences of home that the attitudes 
toward people and things are as- 
sumed which will determine the 
bent of personality. A girl re- 
marked to her mother that she was 
going to ask one of the older girls to 
do something with her. 
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““T don’t believe she would,” re- 
plied the mother, trying to save the 
child from disappointment. 

“T think she would,” staunchly 
replied the girl. “You don’t get 
anywhere with people if you think 
you are going to be turned down all 
the time.” 

And the girl was right. Grown- 
ups, in fear, are ever destroying the 
child’s spontaneity and spoiling the 
helpful effects of trial and of mis- 
take. The beautiful confidence of 
the child who has not failed is a 
wonderful element in helping him 
to “get on” with others. Sugges- 
tion is one of the strongest facts in 
the matter of living with others. 
One may so intrude the idea of 
friendliness and good intention that 
it is accepted, and overcomes the 
thought of animosity, or by sugges- 
tions, like that mother’s, one may 
discourage a shy child. The general 
conversation of the family, espe- 
cially at table when every one is so 
unconscious of any attempt to in- 
fluence, has more to do with devel- 
opment of friendly or hostile atti- 
tude toward others than any other 
thing. There criticism and bitter- 
ness are fostered, or kindliness 
implanted, or there generosity and 
tolerance in judging others are 
acquired by imitation through the 
power of suggestion. 

At the table, too, quite incident- 
ally, a child may learn the grace to 
see the whimsical side of situations, 
that saves one from turning slights 
or discourtesies into insults. Noth- 
ing will help the child more in his 
effort to live with others success- 
fully than to follow the old Quaker 
motto, “‘It is as much a Christian 
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duty to avoid taking offence as 
giving it.” 

Nothing perhaps is more difficult 
to live with than an uncontrolled 
temper, unless it be the listless soul 
of a broken will. Nothing is more 
potent for good or ill than a tem- 
per, according to the attitude as- 
sumed toward it by its victims. A 
better way than to meet temper 
with anger is to make it seem a 
thing worthy of control, and useful, 
— not a thing to be annihilated. 

A sense of humor is often the only 
means of saving one’s inner citadel 
from destruction at the hands of a 
stubborn autocrat. In every home 
then is a story to fit such an occa- 
sion, which makes it easy to give 
the “‘last word” to another. One 
family always says ‘Compromise 
on cotton!” when debates get too 
hot, in memory of the Scotch ances- 
tor who so compromised with his 
wife, who preferred linen sheets. 

Tradition says that Fleet, who 
preserved the Mother Goose stories, 
was a man who loved quiet. His 
mother-in-law, in ecstasies over his 
baby, annoyed the whole house 
singing the songs of her youth to 
him. When wit and ridicule failed 
to silence her, shrewdness turned 
his mind to surmount the situation, 
by writing down the stories that 
seemed so to delight her and the 
child, and to satisfy his sense of 
humor by entitling them Mother 
Goose’s Tales. So achild’s mind will 
react to inconsistencies. 

The bull that fought the bumble-bee 

And scratched him in the face 
may end a quarrel more effectually 
than reprimands. 
~ “Oh, your family all think each 


“or ride was 


other perfect,” I heard a boy say to 
his playmate in a tone of sarcasm. 
It explained the atmosphere of that 
house where each one encouraged 
and praised the virtues of the other, 
and was too busy cultivating capac- 
ities to have time or inclination for 
fault-finding,— that bugbear of 
peaceful living. 

“It’s just things,” the father 
used to say, when over-emphasis 
was placed on trivial matters. Then 
he would refer to one daughter as a 
wizard of domestic science, another 
as referee in all matters relating to 
the horses, dogs or garden, while 
the third decided all that pertained 
to music, literature, or art in the big 
house. As much respect seemed 
paid each son or daughter as though 
she or he were head-of a depart- 
ment. Marian’s word was final on 
the weather. At her word the picnic 
“on” or “off.” Each 
had separate interests, yet each felt 
the dependence on the other. 

In an old portfolio I recently 
came across a bit of faded paper on 
which was printed a little poem 
that my mother clipped from her 
magazine one day when I was a 
child, playing on the floor with my 
sister. “It is a pretty poem,” was 
all she said, and we read it, heads 
together, while she went on with her 
reading. It ran: — 

We have careful thought for the stranger, 
And a smile for the some time guest, 


But oft for our own a querulous tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 


It was a memorable way to be re- 
buked and an effective one. 

“He gets on perfectly at school 
with the boys and teachers,” said a 
puzzled mother. “I seem to be the 
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one on whom he dispenses all his 
fretting and fussing.” The child 
was clever. He knew no playground 
would stand for the treatment he 
gave those at home. That surely 
gave his mother the clue. For only 
the same generous, unselfish spirit 
of tolerance and appreciation that 
makes him comfortable to live with 
at home will allow him to “get 
along” with the world. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER 


1. Should a child of four be permitted to 
call her aunt of fifteen by her first 
name, without the title of aunt? 

THERE would seem to be no reason 
why this should not be done if 
neither the parents of the child, the 
aunt, nor the parents of the aunt 
object. If any of them do object, 
the child should be taught to use 
the title of aunt, — which, after all, 


does belong to the girl of fifteen, in 
spite of her years. 


2. How can the habit of procrastination 
best be overcome in children? 


There are two ways in which this 
habit can be overcome, — one is 
by the use of firmness, the other is 
by allowing the child to experience 
the inconvenient results of pro- 
crastination. The nature of the par- 
ticular child will be a guide as to 
which is the better method to use in 
any individual case. 


3. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of five, a very pretty child, 
who is vain in regard to her appear- 
ance? 


This child should be taught that 
**handsome is as handsome does.” 
Her attention should be called to 
the love and admiration accorded 
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to persons of her acquaintance on 
some other ground than appear- 
ance. In addition, no particular 
comment should be made upon the 
little girl’s looks, excepting such as 
have to do with neatness, — for very 
likely her vanity is the result of the 
overhearing of comments upon her 
prettiness. 

4. How can a girl of fourteen be led to 
take more interest in her little sister of 
three? 

This girl should be given some re- 
sponsibility in connection with her 
little sister. Care should be taken 
that this responsibility is not of an 
irksome nature, but has to do with 
something likely to appeal to a girl 
of fourteen. For instance, the 
mother might consult the older girl 
as to the clothes of the little sister, 
even allowing her to assist in select- 
ing them; from this, a sense of re- 
sponsibility in having the little child 
look neat and attractive is likely to 
grow; from this, in turn, a care for 
the child’s manners;— and from 
this, a very sufficient general inter- 
est. 


5. What course should be followed with a 
girl of twelve who starts many things 
— pieces of fancy work, knitting, etc., 
— but never finishes any of them? 
The habit of not finishing is a 
very serious one. From the begin- 
ning, children should be trained to 
finish what they begin. In the case 
of a girl of twelve, there may be 
difficulties, but every effort should 
be made. A simple plan would be 
not to allow her to begin a new 
piece of work until she has finished 
the one previously begun. 


6. What should be done with a boy of 
eleven whois too fearless, — never hesi- 
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tating to undertake anything, however 
dangerous? 

Of course this boy should be 
urged to “look before he leaps,” 
and to make sure that he knows just 
exactly how dangerous a particular 
leap may be; but fearlessness in the 
face of recognized danger is a very 
precious quality, and nothing should 
be done to weaken it. As the boy 
grows older he will learn the dif- 
ference between foolhardiness and 
‘courage, and will take risks only 
with reason. 

7. How can nice table manners best be 
taught to children without spoiling the 
meal time with too many corrections? 

To sit at the table with Father 
and Mother should be represented 
to the children as a privilege to be 
reciprocated with good manners. It 
should be suggested to them that 
they try to behave at the table as 


they see Father and Mother behave. ° 


This method of procedure will ob- 
viate the necessity of very many cor- 
rections in the course of the meal. 


8. What should be done in the case of a 
boy of fourteen who wastes his time in 
school, idling? 

If an appeal to the reason of this 
boy is ineffectual, the only wise thing 
to do is to take him out of school 
for a time, and either teach him at 
home or let him go to work. This pro- 
cess will very likely bring him to a 
realization of the fact that school is 
not a hardship, but an opportunity. 


9. What course should be followed in the 
case of a girl of fourteen who is very 
self-contained and _ self-sufficient, — 
being perfectly happy without com- 
panions, with her books, etc.? 


The ability to make a companion 
of oneself or of one’s books is a very 
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good thing, and will always be. help- 
ful to this girl. However, we live in 
a world full of other persons, and it 
is necessary and right that we make 
companions and friends of others. 
A girl of the type described in this 
question is usually a thoughtful girl 
and will readily come to understand 
the selfishness of self-sufficiency, the 
narrowness of a life lived alone, and 
the duty of social relations. 

10. Should a child’s nurse be preferably a 
young woman or a woman beyond 
middle age? 

This would depend upon the char- 
acter of the woman. If she be sensi- 
ble, healthy, and cheerful, it makes 
no difference whether she be a young 
woman or a woman considerably 
older. 


WHO IS SANTA CLAUS? 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for November, 1915, reads as follows: 
“What should be said to childrén about 
Santa Claus?” 


Tue truth. I explained to my boy 
that Santa Claus is love, which 
prompts Papa and Mamma and 
friends to give him good things and 
nice things, and to love him. 


Mrs. F. O. Miter, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


I think the old-fashioned custom 
of hanging the stocking by the chim- 
ney and expecting Santa Claus to 
fill it with good things is a very 
sweet one, — and one of the dearest 
memories of my youth. 


A SusscriBer, 
Staunton, Va. 


Read to children Christmas stor- 
ies and poems, such as The Night Be- 
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fore Christmas, and show them pic- 
tures of Santa Claus. Children have 
imaginations of their own. Did not 
the stories told to us and the pic- 
tures we saw give us our own idea of 
Santa Claus? 


A SuBscRIBER, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


My happiest memories are of 
Santa Claus. It is not long until 
children understand that Santa is 
symbolic of a jolly, hearty, whole- 
some giving, and the mystery ap- 
peals to children in a wholesome 
way. 

Mrs. R. E. B., 
Ames, Iowa. 


Tell the story of St. Nicholas. 
There can be no harm in their be- 
lieving the myth the same as fairy 
tales. But Santa Claus should not 
be allowed to take the place of the 
Christ child. 


Mrs. R. C. T., 
Sumas, Wash. 


I have told my lad of six that 
Santa Claus is the Christmas spirit 
which comes to us all, and gives us 
cause to be happy and thankful at 
Christmas time; so now he is quite 
satisfied when he goes shopping 
with me and finds several Santas 
down town in the stores. I tell him 
the spirit may come in different 
forms. 


Mrs. L. L. S., 
San Diego, Cal. 


Let children have a few childish 
ideas. Our children nowadays 
grow up too soon. I can remember 
in my: own childhood that Christ- 
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mas never held so much pleasure 
as when I believed in “the funny 
old fellow.” There was a void on 
Christmas day after I knew differ- 
ently, that was never filled. 


Mrs. O. F. H., 
Normal, Iil. 


Just the same sweet story that 
has been told all children so many 


centuries. 
Mrs. E. P. Perry, 
Lexington, Ky. 


GOOD TASTE IN HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for February, 1916, reads as follows: 
“How can girls and boys best be taught 
good taste in house furnishings?” 
Make the home as tasteful as pos- 
sible. Teach the children to appre- 
ciate why you have done certain 
things to make the home beautiful. 
Encourage them to notice homes 
into which they go and to tell wheth- 
er they think them pleasing, and 
find a why. Show them the houses 
which you consider in good taste. 


A SuBscrRIBER, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


If you will excuse the expression, 
there is no better place in the world 
to see good and bad furnishings 
than through the “movies.” Take 
your child to a good production, 
and point out to her the beautiful 
furnishings, and the taste of those 
furnishings, in the homes shown. 
Then take her to one showing sur- 
roundings in bad taste, and point 
out to her the defects. It has been 
a help to me. 


G. He By, 
Frostburg, Md. 
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Let them help in furnishing their 
own rooms; encourage them in 
every way to make them attractive. 


Mars. S. H, S., 
Altus, Okla. 


If possible, let them first prac- 
tice on a little landscape-gardening 
and the arrangement of flowers. 
This will teach them the effect of 
placing large plants and vines to- 
gether with the pot plants and the 
border plants, and they can study 
the pleasing (or perhaps the clash- 
ing of) colors in different gardens. 
The little “Jap” effect is always 
pleasing in house decoration, for the 
Japanese do not crowd things to- 
gether, but give space and scope to 
all their flowers and draperies; their 
method of placing only one flower in 
a vase and using only one color in 
the decoration is a lovely idea. 


Mrs. Lawrence C. Kine, 
Dallas, Texas. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS 
FOR DECEMBER 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you bave bad any 
experience that would be valuable to other 
subscribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers te correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
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month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
itials or signed with full name. Address 
all communications to the Eviror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 
1. How can an only child best be 
taught unselfishness? 
2. Should a careless boy of ten be 
allowed the use of an inkstand? 

. What course should be followed 
with a child of three who is 
afraid of strangers? 

. Should children be allowed to 
go alone on street cars? 

What course should be followed 
with a boy of fifteen who is in- 
clined to be a bully? 

What can be done to help a girl 
of thirteen who spells badly? 

. What should be said to chil- 
dren when they question their 
parents as to what death is? 

-. How can the children of a 
neighborhood best be taught to 
be gentle and careful with a 
little crippled boy, and yet not 
to fall into the habit of exclud- 
ing him from their play? 

. Should children be allowed to 
eat between meals? 

. How can a brother and sister, 
aged fourteen and fifteen, best 
be helped to be friends? 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 


Wi.uiaM SHAKESPEARE. 





CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Friends of France 


The Field Service of the American 
Ambulance, Described by its Members 


A Detroit mother reports of a son, a 
recent college graduate: “‘‘ Yes,’ he writes, 
‘we are working at night, and beyond 
the trenches, bringing in our wounded, 
taking them back to rail base, sometimes 
twenty miles, and from there distributing 
to the various hospitals at a distance from 
the front. I am well, but I cannot write 
in detail nor tell you where we are work- 
ing. And,” she adds, “it is blessed 
work, but I cannot let my other son 
go into it, much as he urges it.”” Dunkirk 
and Ypres, Alsace, Verdun, Flanders, — 
all the Front, in which these brave fellows 
labor, is described. The organization of the 
service, details, Christmas Eve, 1915, the 
letter-box, tributes to the corps, history of 
the individuals with “mentions,”’ and por- 
traits of many members, —all are given. 
Many are college men and all are working 
for the cause as Lafayette and De la Luzerne 
labored in the early days of our young Re- 
public: “The United States of America has 
not forgotten that the first page of the his- 
tory of their independence was written in a 
bit of the blood of France.” The illustra- 
tions are plentiful, excellent, and very de- 
scriptive. EC. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00 net.) 


Beauty for Ashes 
By Albion Fellows Bacon 


A comPELLinc human account of the evolu- 
tion of a social mother, who aroused public 


interest, untied purse-strings, overcame 
the selfishness, ignorance, and indifference 
that are the enemies of housing reform, and 
won from her legislature the model housing 
laws of the State of Indiana. Mrs. Bacon 
was a busy wife and mother, basking in the 
sunshine of home life, when she accident- 
ally noticed the shadow of poverty, vice, 
and disease. She was irresistibly drawn to 
peer into it and note the different types and 


groups of poor and the odds against which 
they fought. She “sniffed the alleys” to 
find what, besides alms, could be given. She 
found it easy to account for the faults of the 
poor; it is their virtues that seem to her un- 
accountable. Mrs. Bacon has so individ- 
ualized this powerful story of the children 
of poverty that even those who sit in the 
sunshine afar off must feel their sorrow and 
misery. It is a book to deepen one’s sym- 
pathies and broaden one’s outlook, and is 
full of suggestions for those who hear the 
call and know not how to answer, — those 
who from their own home-centre could 
reach out, as did Mrs. Bacon. In a circle 
that took her not an hour’s distance from 
home, she learned the wretchedness of the 
poor, and was led to the conclusion that 
housing reform is fundamental in its relief 
and is both cure and prevention of the slum 
where lie the ashes that choke the spark of 
life’s beauty. Aes Ge 
(Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.50 net.) 


Jaunty in Charge 
By Mrs. George Wemyss 


A DELICIOUSLY quaint and whimsical tale 
of two motherless girls, a butler, very confi- 
dential, who is not a butler “exactly,” a 
delightfully impossible father, more inno- 
cent than the girls, a cook with a wooden 
leg, and Mademoiselle who teaches French 
from her couch, — this is the book. The 
whole little village of Panslea is busy, each 
looking after other people’s business, but 
Jaunty feels the responsibility wholly his 
to watch over and guard Pamela and Sally, 
to pay and pray and save, and to perpetuate 
the influence of “Her.” Pamela is lovely 
and Sally “isn’t quite lovely but much 
more,” and has charms no others possess. 
Panslea and Lord Bridlington wish her a 
trifle more conventional, and the couch and 
Mademoiselle are her father’s and Jaunty’s 
compromise with Pamela without loss to 
happy Sally, — who dispenses comforts, in- 
spects arm chairs, and draws her own con- 
clusions from village life at close range. 
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Jaunty and her father can teach her nothing 
wiser, nor Aunt Venetta from her big world 
thatlacks all which makes Panslea so charm- 
ing. It is a good story delightfully told, 
punctuated with smiles and tears and deli- 
cate satire, and leaves one with the idea held 
by Sally’s captain that the world would be 
a better place if there were more men like 
Sally’s father. So it would if a Jaunty were 
in charge of each. 
AFP. C 


(E. P. Dutton and Co. $1.35 net.) 


Bonnie Scotland and What We Owe 
Her 


By William Elliot Griffis 


In these memories of many visits to Scot- 
land, Dr. Griffis makes an appraisal of the 
influence of Scotland upon American 
thought in that same inimitable way in 
which he showed us, in his Brave Little 
Holland, what Holland taught us. Be- 
cause we cannot understand American 
history without studying Scotland’s his- 
tory, Dr. Griffis takes us to Melrose, Iona, 
and St. Andrews, to survey religious history. 
He shows us how Christianity, Scotland’s 
alma mater, ever wore the garments of the 
civilization of the age. He digs deep to find 


the soil in which a Burns could grow. In - 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech the author 
hears “the antiphonal call” to Burns’s 
* A man’s a man for a’ that,’’ — to the idea 
of equality and of human dignity. The 
book is saturated with Scottish lore and 
human history that challenge attention 


and hold interest. No one loves fireside 
travel better than Dr. Griffis and he makes 
a delightful companion along the Scotch 
border. Dr. Griffis, in these impressions, 
spirit-pilgrimages, and roamings of imagi- 
nation, makes an historical pageant of 
Scotland’s mighty dead and their deeds in 
order that we may know, when we see 
Scotland incarnate in some of our great men 
of America, that they have won fame in 
certain lines of achievement, because of 

what they and we owe Bonnie Scotland. 

AJ? C. 

(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


Boyhood Stories of Famous Men 


By Katherine Dunlap Cather 


TuEsE stories of the childhood of some 
great artists and musicians are as fascinating 
as fairy tales. In them a boy or girl will find 
the stuff that wins, and will learn from them 
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that the call of genius may be so insistent 
to-day that it will no more be denied than 
the day Tintoretto painted the walls of the 
dye-shop because he had no other canvas. 
Even in the streets of Paris the Tom Boy 
from Bordeau found animals to make the 
canvases of Rosa Bonheur so wonderful and 
lifelike that they won for her honor, and for 
all animals greater kindness. The stories all 
declare that when a child’s little soul is filled 
with beauty, some of it is sure to get out 
where it will be discovered. Catarina gath- 
ered the flowers of the hillsides that Titian 
might make immortal colors. The Whittler 
of Cremona proved there are many ways of 
making music. ‘‘The song in the heart” is 
all that matters to a real Stradivarius. In 
all the stories the child will feel the sweet- 
ness, loyalty, and tenderness that belong to 
the truly great, — in Mendelssohn’s visit to 
Goethe, in the sunny youth and joyous 
ways of Poland’s wonder-child, Chopin, and 
and in the homely story of the roguish 
shepherd boy, Giotto, painting the realistic 
fly on the nose of the figure in his master’s 


canvas. 
APC 
(The Century Company. $1.25 net.) 


The Shepherd of the North 
By Richard Aumerle Maher 


Aut the Adirondack people, from the Mo- 
hawk to the Canadian line, called the big 
bishop the Shepherd of the North, — ex- 
cept a few who remembered him as the 
White Horse Chaplain. At the convent, he 
seemed to belong to each person individu- 
ally, as he did to Ruth after Daddy Tom 
died. The bishop’s business was with the 
souls of all men, whether of his fold or no, 
and to teach each that there is something 
bigger than words, bigger than self. He 
could not always respect the bounds men 
set to a priest’s activities, and when there 
was no one else to speak for the silent 
mountain people, against the tyranny of 
the railroad, the bishop played politician. 
But even in the game of politics he obeyed 
his rule of unafraid faith in all true men, 
with fine distinctions between justice and 
revenge, unknown in a region where one 
man holds another’s life on the end of his 
knife. There is a graphic picture of a forest 
fire that completes the tragedy of Cynthe’s 
little life. The story passes swiftly and ex- 
citingly, as a moving picture, with plot and 
people as interesting as the bishop himself. 
A. P. G: 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.35.) 





